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N a trunk line railroad, 
2-10-2 locomotives were 
being considered to secure high- 
er tractive power for handling 
increased business. 


But bridges, track and shops 
were inadequate to carry and 
handle such power. 


Then the road in question 
turned to the Booster. 


332 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


By equipping much lighter 
Mikado type locomotives with 
Boosters, the same starting trac- 
tive power as that of the 2-10-2 
type was obtained. 


The saving in rebuilding per- 
manent way and in shop equip- 
ment represents millions. You 
may have a similar problem 
where the Booster will prove 
the solution. 


774 Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Limited, Montreal 
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At The Pumping Station 


$2000— 
Saved Per Year 


The statement of operating results for one year, of the ne age Alpe gage 
G-E Motor-driven pumping station pictured here, CE SSH P, ePhase, 66 G Cycte, 220 Vs 
shows 109,368,000 gallons of water pumped against an 1160 2PM. 

average head of 105 ft., at a cost, for current, of 

$2154.35. 


The cost for current about equalled the cost of coal 
formerly used to operate the steam plant. Itrequired 
three men to man the steam plant, but only one man 
for the electrically operated plant. 


The saving in labor costs alone amounted to over 
$2000 per year. 


G-E engineers will gladly co-operate with your water 
service department in solving your pumping problems. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all large cities. 
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The Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety Council 
held a most enthusiastic and productive meeting in Buffalo 
last week in connection with the 


How to Twelfth Annual Safety Congress. The 
Prevent fact was emphasized over and over in 
Accidents various ways during the Congress that 


most of the accidents are due to mental 
causes and these can only be done away with by changing 
the mental attitude and securing the enthusiastic, intelligent 
and hearty co-operation of the employees. Had it not been 
for the discussion of various technical details it would have 
been hard to differentiate between this safety meeting and 
that of a management or personnel association. It also ap- 
peared as if the very great savings which would be made 
by the reduction in the number of accidents due to mental 
causes would warrant increased activities and expenditures in 
developing and carrying on personnel work of the best type. 
It is rather surprising also, in view of the importance of this 
safety question, to realize that many of the roads, including 
some of the larger ones, have done very little in the way of 
organized safety-first work, and that others who had such 
work well organized, cut appropriations for this purpose 
during the depression to a point which practically put it out 
of business. This seems strange in view of the splendid re- 
turns which have been received on a road like the Union 
Pacific, for instance, which has gone steadily ahead in en- 
larging and improving its safety organization. 


No American railroad man would ever need to be reminded 
of the importance attaching to the unit of ton-miles in 
railway statistical compilation and 

Ton-Miles analysis. The ton-miles figures are 
and the basic. In themselves they are the 
Wheel Reports measure of work done and as utilized 
to form statistical averages—such as 

net tons per train, net tons per car, gross ton-miles per train 
hour, etc.—they furnish also the most important single ele- 
ment in the working up of the units which we utilize to meas- 
ure operating efficiency. The compilation of figures from 
the conductors’ wheel reports, as done in this country, is 
sufficiently simple and is done in a sufficiently adequate man- 
ner so that while the points above mentioned are realized by 
everyone, the matter is not given a great deal of thought. 
Perusal of Major Budden’s second article on the revision of 
the statistics of the Indian Railways, appearing on another 
page of this issue, may serve, however, to remind American 
railway operating men how fortunate they are in this con- 
nection. Those in charge of the work of revising the Indian 
railway statistics were apparently ready enough to under- 
stand the value of the ton-mile unit, but before they could 
use that unit in the several ways in which it may be used, 
they had to work out a system of compiling the basic figure 
itself. It is rather apparent from Major Budden’s article, 
and from the report on which the article is based, that on 
his visit to America Major Budden was much impressed by 
the value of the conductors’ wheel reports from the stand- 
point of the comparative facility with which there are se- 
cured from it the ton-mile figures and also as concerns the 
recording of car movement. It was judged inadvisable to 
adopt the American method in India because it was felt that 


the class of labor employed on the trains there would not 
render reports of sufficient accuracy. As a result, other 
methods had to be used, a choice lying between what Major 
Budden calls the “station to station” method and that of 
“density record,” both of which Major Budden describes in 
some detail. We ordinarily do not give much thought to our 
conductors’ wheel reports. To experienced analysts from 
other countries, however, they are likely to prove of strik- 
ing interest. 


Every railway man is familiar with the leisurely manner in 
which the crews of trains standing on sidings to permit other 
trains to pass frequently proceed after 
the opposing trains have passed. When 
a line is working to capacity every 
minute such a train consumes unneces= 
sarily in getting under way reduces the 
capacity of that line to that extent. This is particularly true 
on single track lines where the movement of one train must 
be correlated with those of other trains in the opposing direc- 
tion and dilatory movement on its part may delay several 
trains which it must meet. The movement of all trains can 
be expedited materially by the adoption of the practice of re- 
quiring trains on sidings to be under way by the time the 
rear of the opposing train passes. Trainmasters can afford 
to give this subject special consideration at the present time 
in order to advance their trains over the road as rapidly as 
possible and thereby increase the number of trains which can 
be handled on those lines which are approaching their ca- 
pacity. This practice will also be found to be beneficial on 
other lines which are not working to capacity. 


Reducing 
Delays 
at Sidings 


The week ending today (October 13) is National Fire Pro- 
tection Week in the United States. The members of the Rail- 
, way Fire Protection Association will 
Keeping Down meet in Cleveland next week to consider 
the subjects pertaining to their work. The 

Fire Losses campaign to reduce fire losses should 
appeal to the railroads and meet with 

generous support. The fire that consumed the Pennsylvania’s 
Broad. street terminal at Philadelphia, the recent burning of 
the Santa Fe’s bridges, the experience of the New York 
Central, the Kansas City Southern, the Erie and others with 
fires in their shops and roundhouses, are not too far in the 
background to serve as reminders that fire continues to be an 
ever present danger on railways, as elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact, railway fire losses are on the increase. The preliminary 
report of railway fire losses for 1922 places the number of 
fires at 9,216 and the total estimated loss at $10,184,000. 
This is an increase of 1,253 fires over 1921 and an increase 
in the total estimated loss of $2,593,900. Thus, the loss in 
1922 by fire, considered only from the standpoint of damage 
or destruction of property, was one-third greater than during 
the preceding year. If the total loss was small, this in- 
crease, of course, would be of little significance. But, it 
cannot be said that railway fire losses are small. A loss of 
$10,000,000 is equivalent to one-fifth of the expenditures 
made in 1922 for new lines and extensions. It is equal to the 
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expenditure made for the maintenance of water stations 
throughout the country. It is equivalent to a charge of $400 
for every mile of railroad in the country. The thing to be 
remembered, moreover, is not merely the loss of property but 
the confusion and interruptions of operation resulting from 
the many fires that occur. The railways have a very great 
interest in fire protection work. 


Recently a certain road, to reduce switching and expedite the 


movement of its freight trains, gave orders that cars in all 
through trains should be blocked ac- 
The cording to destination. The plan was 
Blocking of put into effect and worked well, gen- 
Cars erally speaking. It happens, however, 
that on one freight district on this 
road there is a junction point between terminals through 
which a considerable tonnage moves to and from the main 
line. Most trains, therefore, have to set out or pick up at 
this point, where, incidentally, yard facilities are entirely 
inadequate. For one thing the tracks are not long enough 
to hold the trains now being operated and, if a train has 
to clear the main line, it is necessary to cut off the locomo- 
tive and twenty or thirty cars and back them in on another 
track. Manifestly this is not a place where extensive switch- 
ing can be done economically. Yet the yardmaster at this 
point has ironclad instructions to put the cars he adds to 
trains with their proper blocks. It is not unusual under 
the prevailing congestion for a train to be delayed an hour 
or more in picking up a few cars. The yards at the terminals 
in both directions from this junction point are much better 
equipped for switching and at those places the blocking 
could be done after one train crew had been relieved and 
before the next one was called. It happens that this divi- 
sion is a short one—slightly under 100 miles—and the delay 
of switching at the junction does not usually result in over- 
time payments to the train crew. That does not change the 
situation. The supervising officers should interest themselves 
in expediting train movement whether overtime is involved 
or not. Nothing will encourage trainmen to try to make 
overtime quite so much as a lack of zeal on the part of their 
superiors in expediting train movement as long as there is 
no danger of overtime payment. The blocking of cars in 
trains, as well as any other plan for greater efficiency, should 
be applied with modifications to suit local conditions. Noth- 
ing can so damage the effectiveness of a well-thought-out and 
workable plan as its unthinking, inelastic application with 
no modification to meet local requirements. 


The most interesting feature which has thus far been de- 
veloped in the discussion of the disposition of the New Eng- 
——— land railroads in the Interstate Com- 
Bringing Out merce Commission’s consolidation plan 
the is the manner in which the problem has 
Public’s View been placed before the public and the 
manner, as well, in which the public 

has placed itself on record. For various reasons New Eng- 
land has taken more interest in the matter of railway con- 
solidations than has any other section of the country. The 
question was considered of sufficient importance so that the 
governors of the six New England states appointed a commit- 
tee of thirty, five members being chosen by each respective 
governor. This committee was known as the joint New Eng- 
land railroad committee, or as the Storrow committee, the 
latter name resulting from the fact that the chairman was 
James J. Storrow, a prominent banker in Boston who has 
taken a leading part in Massachusetts public affairs for many 
years. This committee, with the assistance of technical ex- 
perts, studied the New England situation in an investigation 
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continuing over a period of a year. It recently rendered a re- 
port to the governors favoring New England regional con- 
solidation for the New England lines and opposing the 
allocation of the New England roads to the trunk lines. The 
steps that followed the presentation ‘of the report are of special 
interest. The report was given wide circulation. The gov- 
ernors, in a public statement, suggested a careful study of its 
findings and asked for a statement of the views of New Eng- 
land industry concerning them. The governors further chose 
the committee to represent them in the consolidation hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission which began in 
Boston last week. It cannot be said that New England 
opinion has been unanimous in sanctioning the committee’s 
decision but we believe that it can be said that it has been 
very nearly so. There has been opposition, notably by such 
an influential body as the Associated Industries ‘of Massa- 
chusetts, by various organizations in New Hampshire, by the 
Maine Central and by people in Portland who want a trunk 
line outlet. All of those in favor or opposed showed their 
willingness to appear on the stand in the consolidation hear- 
ing, and a very large number of them did so appear—so many 
indeed that the hearings continued much longer than had 
been expected. There is much talk in this country about the 
desirability of the public’s securing an adequate view of the 
railroad problem. This is what the public in New England 
has apparently done, and it is unquestionably one of the most 
favorable aspects of the railway situation as it exists today 
in that section. 


A Remarkable 


Transportation Situation 


HE TRANSPORTATION situation which exists in the United 
States at the present time is in some respects remarkable. 
Ordinarily the heaviest freight movement of the year occurs 
in October. Detailed statistics regarding the amount of 
freight now being handled will not be available for some 
time. ‘There is ground for believing that the increase in 
freight business in October over earlier months of the year 
will not be as large as it usually has been in October of 
earlier years. On the other hand, there is reason for believ- 
ing that the total traffic being handled has continued to in- 
crease up to the present time, and is as large as, if not larger, 
than it ever has been at this time of year. 

Nevertheless, the business of the country is not suffering 
from any shortage of freight cars. On September 1 there 
was a net surplus of about 57,000 cars. Nobody can say just 
what the situation throughout the country is at present, but 
it is probable that while there are local shortages here and 
there the surpluses in other places exceed these shortages. 
If cold and stormy weather should come this condition might 
be quickly changed, but it looks now as if the railways will 
be able to handle the business the rest of the year without 
any car shortage. A year ago at this time there was a net 
shortage of about 140,000 cars. 

One reason why the success of the railways in handling 
the present business without a car shortage is remarkable 
is that although a large number of new cars have been put 
in service recently, the number retired from service has been 
so large that the increase in the last year in the total number 
available has been very small. The number of new cars 
actually put in service from January 1 to September 1 was 
116,117. A large majority of these new cars were put in 
service during the first six,months of the year. Nevertheless, 
the number of freight cars owned by the railways increased 
from only 2,307,397 in June, 1922, to 2,316,225 in June, 
1923. The number in service this year has averaged over 
50,000 less than in 1920. 
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It is useful from time to time to view the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showing the improvements 
in operation which have made it possible to secure these 
greatly improved results. In spite of the efforts that have 
been made the railways have not succeeded in securing an 
average loading of cars equal to that of 1920—with which 
comparison is made for the reason that in that year the 
business handled was the largest up to that time. Compar- 
ing statistics for the first seven months of 1923 with statistics 
for the first seven months of 1920 it is found that the average 
tons carried per loaded car in 1920 was 28.6, while in 1923 
ithas been 28.2. It is somewhat difficult to account for this 
smaller average loading of cars. Bituminous coal gives the 
railways the largest tonnage of any commodity, and its av- 
erage loading per car is relatively very large. Up to Septem- 
ber 22 the railways had transported more bituminous coal 
than in the corresponding part of any previous year except 
the war year 1918. ‘The figure for the first 224 working 
days of 1918 was 429,240,000 tons. For 1917 it was less 
than 401,000,000 tons and for 1920 about 395,400,000 tons. 
For 1923 it was more than 402,100,000 tons. 

The most remarkable improvement in railway operation, 
and the one which has contributed most toward enabling the 
railways to handle the large business in the satisfactory way 
they have, has been the increase in the average miles traveled 
by each car daily. In the first seven months of 1920 average 
miles per car per day was 23.5, while in the first seven 
months of 1923 it was 27.2. There has been a relative in- 
crease in empty car mileage, this having been in 1920 less 
than 30 per cent of total car mileage and in 1923 about 34 
per cent. 

The increase in the average miles traveled by each car 
daily has, however, more than offset the adverse influences of 
the decline in the average loading per car and the relative 
increase in empty mileage, and in consequence the average 
tons of freight moved one mile daily with each freight car 
has increased from 473 in 1920 to 507 in 1923. 

It is evident from the statistics that except for the success 
the railways have had in increasing average miles per car 
day they would have been unable to have handled the large 
business they have without serious delay and car shortages. 
Their achievement in increasing average miles per car per 
day as they have is so noteworthy that consideration should 
be given to what has made it possible. In spite of the large 
number of new cars acquired recently it does not appear to be 
due to improvement in the average condition of cars. The 
reports indicate that cars in bad order in the first seven 
months of 1920 averaged 6.8 per cent of the total number, 
while in the corresponding part of 1923 they averaged 8.7 
per cent. One very important reason for the improvement in 
the operating results secured is indicated by the fact that 
in the part of 1920 mentioned the average number of service- 
able locomotives was 22,508, while in 1923 it averaged 
25,076. This was an increase of 2,468, or about 11 per cent, 
in the number of serviceable locomotives available. Because 
of the increase in the average tractive power of locomotives 
and the improvements of various kinds that have been made 
In them, the railways have not only had more but better 
locomotives than in 1920. The greater hauling capacity of 
the locomotives has been used to good purpose. The average 
humber of freight cars hauled in each train in the first seven 
months of 1920 was 35.8, while in the corresponding seven 
months of 1923 it was 39.2. This increase in the number 
of cars per train caused an increase in the gross tons per 
train from 1,417 tons to 1,518 tons. In spite of the increase 
M gross tons per train the average speed of trains was in- 
creased, it being 10.4 miles an hour in 1920 and 10.7 miles 
in 1923. During the present year the railways, in spite of 
the effects of the shop strike, have had more serviceable loco- 
motives available than ever before in history. 

Even with the increase in the number and pulling power 
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of the locomotives they could not have handled the business 
as they have if there had not been year by year some en- 
largements of terminals and other facilities and improve- 
ments in operating methods. Fortunately, every enlargement 
of terminals, even though small, is permanent, and the op- 
erating officers have shown this year that their ability to 
improve operating methods is just as great as it ever was in 
the past. We include in the term “operating officers” the 
officers of the American Railway Association, and especially 
those of the Car Service Division. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever that the activities of the Car Service Division 
in bringing about better co-operation between the various 
railways and securing a good distribution of cars have been 
among the important factors in causing the improvement in 
operating results. 

While the railways and the public are to be congratulated 
upon the way a record-breaking traffic has been handled, 
it is easily conceivable that the success attained in handling 
it might make a false impression upon the minds of railway 
officers and the public which, in the long run, would do 
harm. If it should cause the impression that there is no 
need for a great increase of railway facilities it would do 
harm. ‘The increase in tons carried one mile thus far this 
year has been about 7 per cent over the previous record 
business in 1920. ‘This is a large increase but not an ab- 
normal one. ‘The notable fact is not the amount of the 
increase in business, but the marked efficiency with which 
the railways have handled it. It should not be overlooked 
that conditions have been highly favorable to efficient op- 
eration. In truth, it is doubtful if there ever was a year 
when, on the whole, conditions were more favorable to effi- 
cient operation than they have been this year. Whether the 
traffic will continue to increase during the next year nobody 
can safely predict, but that within the next five years and 
the next ten years the demands made upon the railways will 
very largely increase there can be no serious question, and 
the increase in traffic to be handled will make necessary a 


corresponding enlargement of facilities and continuance of 


the improvement in operating methods. 


The Master Key to Progress 


SPEAKER at a large meeting of people of more than or- 

dinary intelligence in one of our eastern cities recently 
asked for a show of hands as to those who had any knowl- 
edge of several important phases of international relations. 
An exceedingly small proportion of those in the audience ac- 
knowledged having any information or opinions on these 
particular things. ‘The question was asked as to whether 
they had any opinion as to the League of Nations. Prac- 
tically every person in the audience indicated that they had 
such an opinion. The speaker then pointed out how ridicu- 
lous it was to have any real opinion on this question without 
having a thorough knowledge of those things about which 
the audience had professed entire ignorance. 

One suspects that many of the people who speak with 
apparent authority on the railroad problem frequently have 
just as little ground for expressing an opinion on it. In 
light of this the following incident is most refreshing. A 
keen business man, after long study and experience, came 
to the conclusion that his particular industry could never 
prosper as it should until the general business of the coun- 
try became stabilized; looking further into the problem, he 
came to the conclusion that transportation was the key to 
the situation. Unless it is so fostered that it can develop 
to meet the growing needs of the country, general prosperity 
and the stabilization of business in general is sure to be 
adversely affected. 

This man had served as a locomotive fireman for several. 
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years, more than a quarter of a century ago. He therefore 
had some knowledge of operating conditions at that time. 
He decided to look personally into operating conditions today 
and, dropping his business, gave several weeks to a study of 
the situation, interviewing many practical railroad officers 
and employees, and others who are deeply interested in and 
closely informed as to the railroad situation. He even went 
so far as to ride on one of our modern locomotives, in order 
that he could study the operation and efficiency of the loco- 
motive as compared to conditions 30 years ago. The find- 
ings are given in an article on another page of this issue, in 
the form of the presidential address by Edward J. Kearney 
before the recent meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. Mr. Kearney believes that “mechani- 
cally the railroads are on the way to handle the ever-increas- 
ing volume of traffic and to do it so much more economically 
as to give promise of ultimate freight rate reductions.” 
He emphasizes the fact, however, that in order to insure this 
a government policy must be maintained which will be favor- 
able to the development of transportation and will en- 
courage the investment of the vast capital which will be re- 
quired to improve the facilities and equipment. 

Mr. Kearney is to be commended for the thorough way in 
which he has gone into the situation. He can speak with 
authority, for he has given much time, at a considerable sacri- 
fice, to ascertain the real facts and to secure first-hand knowl- 
edge about equipment and operating conditions. It is 
unfortunate that many of those who speak with apparent 
authority on this subject, do so with only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the question and without giving adequate time to 
studying the problem and getting at the real facts. The 
future prosperity of our railroads would be insured if those 
who are destructively criticising them would follow Mr. 
Kearney’s example in getting first-hand information and ac- 
tual facts about railroad equipment and operation. 


Should Treated Ties Be Placed 
First in Main Line Tracks? 


HEN CONSIDERING the use or the extension of the use of 

treated ties, a railway management is confronted with 
the necessity of deciding whether these ties should be placed 
first in main lines or in branch lines, because it is seldom 
that a road launches on a program of preservation sufficiently 
broad to cover its entire requirements at once. If the prac- 
tice which has been followed most generally to date is accepted 
as the criterion, they should go into the main lines first. How- 
ever, the subject is so important and the expenditure so large 
that it warrants thorough consideration. 

It is the busy main lines that carry the heaviest traffic. 
It is here that the life of ties is shortest because of the 
severity of the service required of them. Furthermore, these 
lines must be maintained to higher standards, while the 
volume of traffic handled warrants the expenditure of larger 
sums for maintenance. Treated ties cost more than untreated 
ties and the first effect of adopting them is to increase the tie 
renewal charge, for the economy comes only after the normal 
life of the untreated timber is exceeded. All of these con- 
siderations have influenced the very general use of treated 
ties first and frequently exclusively in main lines. 

There are, however, other considerations. Ties fail from 
decay and from mechanical wear. The first is largely in- 
dependent of traffic while the other varies almost directly 
with it. The injection of preservatives into timber protects 
it against decay, but exerts little or no effect on its resistance 
to mechanical wear. It is capable of ready proof that the life 
of ties, treated or untreated, is shorter in main lines than in 
branch lines but this is due to the greater volume of traffic 
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with its correspondingly heavier mechanical destruction, 

Since decay, except insofar as it is accelerated by 
mechanical destruction of the timber, is independent of traffic 
and since preservative treatment increases the resistance of 
timber to mechanical injury but little, if at all, it is evident 
that a greater relative increase in the life of ties is secured 
from treatment if they are installed in branch lines than ip 
main lines. 

An obstacle to this practice is the fact that the low ear. 
ings of many branch lines cause executive officers to hold ex. 
penditures for the maintenance of these lines to the minimum, 
As already stated, the first effect of the installation of treated 
ties is to increase the charges for maintenance. However, the 
ultimate effect is to reduce the charge to this account and as 
the reduction is larger relatively here than on the lines of 
heavier traffic, these lines should receive serious consideration 
when the adoption or extension of a treating program is con- 
templated. 


Co-operation from 
the Labor Unions 


VERY GREAT CHANGE in attitude has taken place during 

the past year as to the possibilities of improving the 
relations between the managements and the employees. The 
shopmen’s strike proved disastrous and costly, to all con- 
cerned; moreover, it was clearly evident that the public 
will not stand for any interruption to traffic due to differences 
within the railroad organization. Some way must be found 
of adjusting difficulties without resorting to brute force. 

In the Railway Age of June 16 we published an article 
from William H. Johnston, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, on “Organized Co-operation on 
the Railroads.” He indicated that the policy of the stand- 
ard railroad unions representing the shop crafts, is now to 
encourage organized co-operation looking toward increased 
efficiency on the part of the workers. He suggested that 
“unions and managements in co-operation may, with proper 
technical advice, discover and apply more efficient methods 
in a way that would be impossible for management acting 
alone.” He also suggested that an experiment was being 
tried out on one of the railroads looking toward this end. 

It is pretty generally known that the road to which he 
referred is the Baltimore & Ohio. The development which 
he mentioned has hardly been in effect long enough to secure 
comparative figures to show just what it has meant in a 
concrete way. Reports, however, would seem to indicate 
that it is meeting with very great success. One of the men 
who has had much to do with this development is O. S. 
Beyer, Jr. He was formerly in the motive power depart- 
ment of the Erie Railroad, was on the staff of the general 
superintendent motive power of the Rock Island, and later 
was detailed as a general foreman at one of its shop plants. 
Later he was connected with the railroad engineering de- 
partment of the University of Illinois and during the war 
was engaged in personnel work in the Ordnance Department. 

We asked Mr. Beyer some time ago to supplement for us 
Mr. Johnston’s article on co-operation, going more carefully 
into the exact way in which the right sort of co-operation 
can be worked out to the satisfaction of both the employees 
and the managements. Mr. Beyer, whose article will be found 
on another page, believes that the standard labor organiza- 
tions can render a distinct service in bringing about greater 
efficiency, better quality of workmanship and elimination 
of waste. In other words, they can develop a construc- 


tive program which will be productive to all concerned n- 
cluding the employees, the public, the investors and the 
management. In return for this, the management must, bh 
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ever, “declare its willingness to help labor in the solution 
of some of its acute difficulties.” To this end he suggests, 
for instance, that a fair division of the proceeds resulting 
from the joint efforts of labor and management must be rec- 
ognized in principle. The next most important factor is 
that steps should be taken to regularize or stabilize the jobs 
of the normal forces. It would seem that with the employees 
collectively using their efforts in a constructive way to in- 
crease railroad efficiency, there would be little difficulty 
in getting together on the wage question. Unless greater 
efficiency can be developed, however, the future of the em- 
ployees and the railroads is not very bright under present 
conditions of public regulation. 

The question of stabilizing employment is one in which 
the railroads are vitally interested. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and leading engineers of this country are keenly 
awake to the necessity of taking every pessible step to 
stabilize industry and employment and the railroads can be 
a large factor in this development, provided the public 
regulating authorities will allow them to earn a sufficient re- 
turn so as to encourage investment in railroad securities and 
thus make possible the procuring of a vast amount of capital 
that will be required to put them in position to meet the 
growing traffic and to stabilize purchases and conditions in 
the maintenance departments. Mr. Beyer’s suggestions are 
well worth careful study. . Further light will undoubtedly 
be thrown upon them when more information is available 
as to the developments and results on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroads 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Control of Industry, by Dennis Holme Robertson, 
with introduction by John Maynard Keynes. Cambridge 
Economic Handbook No. 4. Modern relations between em- 
ployers and employees and stockholders. 171 p. Published 
by Harcourt, New York. 

Trish Railways. Report of Commission Appointed by Pro- 
visional Government. [to the Dail Eireann] 29 p. Pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office, Dublin, Irish Free State. 
“To be purchased through Messrs. Eason & Son, 40 and 41 
Lower O’Connell Street, Dublin.” 

Methods of Procuring and Computing Statistical Informa- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. Bur. of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 326. Sources of and handling of 
figures used in wage compilations, price compilations and 
so on. 54 p. Published by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Midland Traffic Working. The Train Control System of 
the Midland Railway. The Midland is now part of the 
London Midland & Scottish System. Describes successful 
scheme of centralized train dispatching. 53 p. Published 
by the Railway Gazette, London, Eng. 

Some References to Discussions of Freight Classifications 
and Class Rates, compiled by the Library of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 14 type p. Issued by the Library of 
the Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

History of the Union Pacific: A Financial and Economic 
Survey, by Nelson Trottman. 412 p. Published by Ronald 
Press, New York. 

Labor's Money, by Richard Boeckel. Survey of expansion 
of labor banks. Reviewed by G. Gould Lincoln, under title: 
Labor of U. S. Meeting Capital on Own Ground, in Wash- 
ington Star, Sept. 30, 1923, ed. sect., p. 1. 181 p. Published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
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New York State Miscellaneous Labor Laws, With Amend- 
ments, Additions, and Annotations to August 1,1923. Issued 
under direction of Bernard L. Shientag, Industrial Commis- 
sioner. Laws affecting railroad labor, p. 93-107. 169 p. 
Published by J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, N. Y. 

State and Municipal Ownership From the Insurance Man’s 
Point of View, by Henry Swift Ives. 19 p. Published by 
Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Trend of Public Accidents in the United States. Railroad 
accidents of all kinds in comparison with other accidents. 
Report of the Committee on Public Accidents of National 
Safety Council. 30 p. Published by National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wall Street Journal In Its Beginnings. “Studying 
the railroads,” p. 12-14. 24 p. illustrated. Published by 
Doremus & Co., New York. 


Periodical Articles 


The Agricultural Situation, by Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture. ‘Railroads could help” by reducing rates, 
especially eastern roads, p. 7. Southern Planter, September 
15, 1923, p. 6-7. 

An Alsatian Railway Poster Artist, by Frank R. Arnold. 
Characteristics of work for railways of Alsace and Lorraine 
of Hansi, the great French artist. Poster, September, 1923, 
p. 16. 

Art and Advertising, London Underground Railways’ Pub- 
licity Service, by Harold R. Willoughby.. Unusual things 
that one railway is doing, with reproductions of some of the 
more striking posters including that of Stephenson’s Rocket, 
p. 447. American Magazine of Art, August, 1923, p. 441. 

Blessed Be the Mapmakers! by N. Joyce Wandring. A not- 
too-serious article considering among other things “the en- 
gaging features of railway maps” p. 77. Vanity Fair, Oc- 
tober, 1923, p. 77, 114. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, Its Spokesmen, 
Its Record, by Herbert Feis. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August, 1923, p. 705-733. 

Our Chained Prometheus—the Coal Problem and Its 
Solution, by Robert W. Bruére. Coal consumption and traf- 
fic of railroads, steam vs. electric locomotives and other re- 
lations to the railroad situation, p. 613-15. Harper’s Oc- 
tober, 1923, p. 609-616. 

Snowbound on the Trans-Andine, by Charlotte F. Childs. 
Winter difficulties in railroad operation illustrated with some 
exceptional photographs. World Traveller, September, 
1923, p. 16-17, 36. 

Why Not A Section 15-a For Farmers? by Arthur Capper. 
The junior Senator from Kansas comments on the relations 
of railroads to the agricultural distress. Kansas Farmer 
and Mail and Breeze, September 15, 1923, p. 5. 

The Controlling Factor in Trade Cycles, by J. R. Bellerby. 
“Although the revival of trade takes place simultaneously in 
many industries, it might be advisable to follow the diffusion 
of business activity which arises from the recovery of one in- 
dustry alone, say that of railway transport.” p. 309. Eco- 
nomic Journal, September, 1923, p. 305-331. 

Forward Move in Transportation, by Lowell Mellett. An- 
nouncing a national transportation conference, with principal 
topics and personnel of committees. Nation’s Business, Oc- 
tober, 1923, p. 18-21. 

May Celebrate Centennial, First American Railroad, by 
W. B. Calloway. Short history of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Sample Case, October, 1923, p. 17-18, 42-44. 

Some Freight Rates Are Too Low. It’s the Long Haul 
Car Load That Carries More Than Its Share of Burden, 
by Robert S. Henry. Nation’s Business, October, 1923, p. 
22-23. 

Test Code for Locomotives. Preliminary Draft of Code 
No. 15 in the Series of 19 Being Formulated by the A. S. M. 
E. Mechanical Engineering, October, 1923, p. 602-610, 625. 








The Employee Morale Problem of Our Railroads 


An Approach to Its Solution Is Suggested—Responsibilities 
of Managements and Men 


By O. S. 


ECENT EVENTS in the history of American steam trans- 

portation have brought the whole subject of railway 

employee morale prominently to the front. We have 
had several very striking examples of the effect of a low 
esprit de corps on the efficiency and quality of the service. 
The conclusion cannot be escaped that one of the supreme 
tests of a successfully conducted railroad system is the ex- 
tent to which willing co-operation exists between the man- 
agement and the workers. Unfortunately, not sufficient sig- 
nificance seems as yet to attach to this test, but circumstances 
which should be apparent to everybody are forcing the 
recognition of its importance. 

It must be admitted that an unprejudiced approach to the 
task of building up the morale of the service is, as matters 
stand in the industry today, not at all simple. So much of 
human feeling and prejudice is involved that most indi- 
viduals actively engaged in the conduct of our railroads can- 
not detach themselves sufficiently from their own peculiar 
situations to regard so complicated a subject with any degree 
of rationality. Nevertheless there is an approach to the 
problem, considered in its largest aspect, which, if invoked 
should result in real and lasting progress in its solution. 


The Approach to the Problem 


One of the very first and most important questions which 
the railroad manager who desires to secure results in this 
phase of railroad operation must answer, is whether the 
relationship between the company and its employees shall 
be on the “individual” or “collective contract” basis. If 
the latter, shall the collective contract be with an organiza- 
tion strictly confined to the railroad in question, and ab- 
solutely unaffiliated with and unrelated to any other or- 
ganization of workers, or shall the agreement be with one or 
more of the standard unions, i.e., the Brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor organizations? 

I believe that the more intelligent, progressive and fair- 
minded managers of our railways agree that certain very 
decided advantages result from the “collective agreement” 
as against the strictly “individual contract” which prevails, 
for instance, almost entirely throughout the iron and steel 
industry. Public policy, as reflected by the Transportation 
Act and various decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, also 
endorses the idea of the collective agreement. The prefer- 
ence of the one over the other, from the strictly theoretical 
viewpoint, therefore, does not require further elaboration. 
The processes of personnel administration, the adjustment 
of wage rates, the establishment of proper working conditions 
and the control of disciplinary methods are much better fur- 
thered through a system of conferences between duly elected 
spokesmen for the workers and representatives of the manage- 
ment. 

Differences of opinion arise, however (in regard to some 
classes of employees) when it comes to making a choice be- 
tween what has come to be known as the company union 
form of organization and the standard railway craft unions. 
Superficially, the choice may appear to be an easy one. In- 
deed, if fundamentals such as the value of economic strength 
derived through affiliation with other organizations for bar- 
gaining purposes is ignored and faith is simply had in the 
desire of the management to be fair in its decisions affecting 
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the welfare of its employees, then the choice between the com- 
pany union and the affiliated union would be simple. 

But, alas, we live in a world of human institutions. 
Despite the tremendous progress of science in classifying 
and standardizing our concepts, we still have an untold dis- 
tance to go before employer and employee will call to mind 
exactly the same image when a “fair wage,” “proper working 
conditions,” “justice,” and “right” are to be defined. For 
in the last analysis, it is the willingness of both parties to 
continue to work together subsequent to an attempted defini- 
tion of such terms, which for the time being establishes their 
correctness. So, since in the long run the fairness of con- 
ditions of work is directly a function of the relative bar- 
gaining power of management and workers, it follows that 
that which strengthens the workers collectively in their posi- 
tion before management tends to contribute to a more equitable 
definition of their working conditions.* 

Aside entirely, however, from the simple and otherwise 
desirable consequence of a more or less equal balance of bar- 
gaining powers, a result is secured which goes much further 
than is ordinarily imagined in laying the foundations for 4 
real, healthy esprit de corps. When all is said and done, 
that which is secured by virtue of one’s feeling of inde- 
pendence, economic security and conscious strength in bar- 
gaining, leaves one with the feeling that oné has not been 
outdone or deprived of that which is fairly due. In short, 
the prevention of a general feeling of inferiority, the “in- 
feriority complex” as it is popularly termed these days, has 
a value all its own and is very important in the development 
of the morale of industrial workers. Apathy and servility 
are not of the essence of a vigorous ideal of service. 

In addition to these considerations, others of perhaps equal 
importance might be advanced to show that a constructive 
attitude towards the affiliated organizations has further 
merit. The effort to organize unorganized and unaffiliated 
railroad workers is bound to continue until universal recogni- 
tion of their unions in some form is achieved. The attitude 
of the unions towards management and the industry may have 
to change before this state will be reached in its entirety. It 
is quite safe to predict that such changes will take place; 
that is, the unions for their part adopting a more construc- 
tive attitude towards the railroads. But organizing efforts 
will go on and as such cannot be ignored by management if 
it is desirous of facing the realities of the situation. Unionism 
will grow despite all efforts to prevent it, as history since and 
even for centuries before the industrial revolution demon- 
strates. Indeed, the very existence of the unaffiliated or com- 
pany union, if it is a truly democratic institution uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable by management, is not only an 
adjustment in the direction of standard unionism, but also 
opens the way for the conversion of these special organiza- 
tions to those of the more orthodox type. If, therefore, the 
standard organizations are really able and willing to func- 
tion constructively with management, the question natural] 
arises, would or would it not be best in the end to establish 





* The foregoing argument is, of course, premised directly upon the 
pothesis that the bargaining power of management, representing the in 





ments of property and responsible to the public through such agencies as (¢ 


Interstate Commerce Commission, enjoys much greater strength in its bar 
ing position than do the present-day wage earners, no matter how effect 
organized. I might add that the validity of this hypothesis is not dis} 
by well informed and intelligent students of the situation. 
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a cle n-cut, wholesome relationship with these organizations? 
Would it not result in either forestalling or putting an end 
to the costly and ultimately futile resistance to the normal 
development of trade unionism in the railroad industry? 

The longer the attempt to organize continues, the more 
bitter the struggle is apt to become, and hence the more 
serious will be the misunderstandings and the graver the dif- 
ferences which must eventually be healed. It is the ever-in- 
creasing difficulty of establishing real confidence between 
management and workers the longer the unions are con- 
sidered anathema, which constitutes no less a menace to a 
better morale than the other factors involved in the situation. 

Theoretically, perhaps, most railway executives might agree 
with the above reasoning were they not motivated by a com- 
plexity of past experiences with the standard organizations, 
their own notions of authority, their own idea of values and 
the dignity of their official positions. The practical situa- 
tion as it confronts them is what counts. This is the material 
with which they must work. In the abstract unions may be 
ever so desirable, their recognition may indeed provide the 
foundation upon which to build the very best esprit de corps 
possible. But, they argue, our only too recent experience with 
these organizations has taught us that they can and will, 
irrespective of our best intentions, do great harm to our rail- 
roads by striking, if certain conditions are not modified 
to suit their ideas. It is not what is theoretically possible, 
but what has actually happened, which guides most practical 
railroad men in their decisions. Many an executive thus 
finds much to confirm his prejudices about organized labor. 

So if we take the standard organizations simply as they 
are supposed to be, most railway managements will regard 
them as necessary evils to be tolerated at best, whose activities 
must be kept within the narrowest possible limits. That it is 
a legitimate and worthy function of management to regard 
them in a broader and more wholesome light and to encour- 
age responses from them in the direction of collective serv- 
ice, greater efficiency, better workmanship, elimination of 
waste; in other words, the assumption of greater respons- 
ibility for the welfare of the industry, seems never to have 
occurred to the average executive. He apparently cannot 
conceive that a railroad labor organization either could or 
would have any concern for the industry as a whole, other 
than as a source for higher wages and easier working condi- 
tions. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of organized labor if 
the potential benefits accruing to the railroad industry from 
a wholesome relation with the regular agencies of labor are 
to become realities? No impartial student of the situation 
would maintain for a moment that the organizations have 
always in the past revealed a detailed concern for the many 
serious problems of management. Under the scheme of 
things as they have been, it was not within their province 
to do so. Organized labor on the railroads has been a de- 
fensive and at times militant alliance chiefly concerned, with 
protecting the welfare of the human plant, as against the 
concern of management for the property investment or physi- 
cal plant. In maintaining their respective integrities, the 
problems of the one were minimized in the eyes of the 
other. The result has been anything but co-operation in 
meeting their common difficulties. As can readily be seen, 


“no such co-operation is possible as long as management in- 


sists upon interfering with the normal development of the 
regular labor organizations. The moment, however, this 
interference ceases, the first agreement in meeting one of 
the serious problems of the workers has come into being. 
The path will henceforth be open and the foundation avail- 
able upon which to build machinery for jointly contending 
Wit’ difficulties of mutual concern. 

‘> matter how we regard the task before us—i.e., the 
best policy for building a genuine and lasting morale—the 


init'al move and major responsibility for making it rests 
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with management. But obviously the adinission that the best 
policy is based on clean-cut recognition and co-operation 
with the standard organizations, will be the more readily 
forthcoming when organized labor as such gives tangible 
evidence of its desire to help in bettering railroad operating 
efficiency and improving service. 


A Labor Service Bureau 


So the question naturally arises, of what might such 
tangible evidence consist? The assumption of a measure of 
responsibility for the welfare of railroading by the labor 
organizations implies the establishment of a Labor Service 
Bureau by these unions for the good of the industry. Just 
as, for example, the large supply companies who now fur- 
nish our railroads with specialties and materials, such as 
brick arches, superheaters, air brake equipment and lubri- 
cating oils, send their experts out over the properties to 
demonstrate and help the managements in the efficient and 
economical use of these supplies, so might the railroad labor 
organizations create their own Service Department and send 
out experts to educate and help managements and their own 
local people in the more efficient and economical use of the 
human organization. 

For after all, are not the unions, interested as they are 
in the human side of railroading, the most logical and satis- 
factory agencies to tackle problems of this very nature? 
The complicated but fascinating “human problem’ is the 
very problem concerning which they should have the greatest 
fund of information, in the solution of which they should be 
most expert and in which they should have the greatest in- 
terest. So it remains for them to devise a constructive ap- 
proach to this problem, an approach which is scientific and 
inclusive of all ramifications—its relation to production, to 
safety, to economy, to quality of work, to discipline, to com- 
pensation. No better administrative measure could there- 
fore be adopted by organized labor than to establish such a 
Service Bureau and retain individuals properly qualified by 
actual experience and knowledge to assume the tasks of 
adapting the union organization to constructive railroading 
in addition to its present task of conserving the well being 
of the industry’s soldiers. If this step is taken it will be 
difficult to see how railroad managements can hereafter fail 
to consider the unions as assets and accept their co-operation. 


Management’s Responsibilities 


Manifestly, when organized labor takes the constructive 
attitude outlined above it becomes the duty of management 
to declare its willingness to help labor in the solution of 
some of its acute difficulties. Chief among these is of course 
the wage question and the problem of regular employment. 
Working rules and disciplinary methods, while very im- 
portant, do not ordinarily precipitate the acute difficulties 
which result from an inadequate and unstable source of 
wages or irregular employment. 

As for the wage question, a fair division of the proceeds 
resulting from the joint efforts of labor and management 
must be recognized in principle. Thus, among other things, 
the arguments during wage negotiations are shifted from 
the dubious cost-of-living basis to the basis of service and 
productivity. And at such times attention is most intensively 
focussed on the main purposes for which a railroad really 
exists; namely, to furnish transportation, provide its em- 
Ployees with an opportunity to make a decent living and 
reimburse its investors at fair interest and dividend rates. 
Wage negotiations conducted under. these auspices, having 
adequate regard for the statistics of railroad performance 
and the facts of economics all properly expressed, will lend 
a new tone and dignity to the whole procedure. And with 
the idea of co-operation predominating, a more wholesome 
sense of responsibility will temper the attitude of each in 
respect to the difficulties of the other. The result will be a 
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far more equitable and satisfactory solution of this most 
thorny of all problems in railroad economy. 

A policy of co-operation with labor for more efficient and 
economical operation brings the subject of stable employment 


definitely to the fore. It will be difficult indeed to accom- 
plish a program of co-operation if the more intensive effort, 
both individually and collectively, of railroad employees 
should be rewarded bya furlough every now and then. 
Such a result, the only too common experience of the past, 
would soon disillusion the most ardent advocate of co- 
operation among the workers. 

The management therefore, coincident with progress in 
the development of the machinery and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, must take steps to regularize the jobs of the normal 
forces. Fortunately, much indeed can be done by our rail- 
roads in this respect, especially in the maintenance depart- 
ments. Suffice it to point out here the necessity of 
management giving this subject most careful and intensive 
consideration and in conjunction with the proposed labor 
service bureau, working out a practical plan and putting it 
into actual operation. 


The Immediate Prospect 


What does the general situation as it actually prevails to- 
day offer along the foregoing lines? First and foremost, it 
is a fact that approximately 75 per cent of the two million 
workers on our railroads are members either of the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. or of 
the Brotherhoods. On matters of large policy, especially in 
relation to the railroad industry, there is the closest agree- 
ment and co-operation among these organizations. Despite 
the partial defections from the ranks of the shop workers, 
the predominating employees’ attitude today is shaped by 
these organizations. And there is not the remotest prospect 
that they will ever relinquish the field. It is not, and from 
the nature of things, cannot be in the winds. 

In other words, the institution of collective bargaining 
recognizing the standard organizations as speaking for at 
least 75 per cent of the railroad employees, is by all odds 
the most significant and enduring phenomenon affecting the 
relationship between management and personnel on our rail- 
roads. Since its existence it may only have concerned itself 
with the simple welfare of the human plant. It may have 
been entirely negative in respect to the all-inclusive welfare 
of the industry or the large and complicated problems of 
management. It may indeed even have added to these prob- 
lems. But despite these facts, it has grown and waxed 
strong. No matter, therefore, how we regard collective bar- 
gaining and the organizations behind it, we have a phe- 
nomenon which has become indigenous to the railroad in- 
dustry. 

The wise railroad executive, therefore, who looks at his 
industry in a statesmanlike way, will take full cognizance 
of this fact. He will see that there is a next step in col- 
lective bargaining which, if it can be taken, will enhance 
the value of this institution and replace its purely negative 
features by constructive ones. He will see that for the unions 
there is the opportunity to assume responsibility for service, 
quality of work and output in response to their recognition, 
and in return for the wage rates and working conditions 
they negotiate with management. He will see that he can 
thus acquire two million faithful and enthusiastic support- 
ers of his industry, a vast army of agents of good will, who 
are helping him improve the industry, find new business and 
assist in its growth and prosperity. And an army of two 
million, scattered all over America, into every quarter served 
by a railroad car, engaged in selling the railroad and its 
service, is worth a thousand times the millions now being 
spent on “Let the Railroads Alone” advertising, or dubious 
outside agencies to stimulate employee morale and in re- 
sisting the development of legitimate organized labor. 
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But the prospect for a better morale along the lines sug. 
gested from the union viewpoint, looms up still more prom- 
ising. One of our most prominent railroads, whose 
management has the intelligence to conceive the standard 
employee organizations in the light indicated, is at present 
enjoying the assistance of many of these organizations, espe- 
cially those of the shop crafts, in improving morale, quality 
of work, output and service. The performance of this prop- 
erty since the settlement of the shop strike a year ago gives 
every indication of the soundness of this policy. The good- 
will of the shipping and traveling public which it is winning, 
the fine service which it is rendering, the economy with which 
it is being operated, the decided improvement in its financial 
situation, the willing co-operation which it is enjoying with 
its employees, are in no small measure the reflex of its in- 
telligent policy and the ability of the organizations to meas- 
ure up to the test of this policy. The fact that the shop 
craft unions are actually taking the initiative today and 
placing a labor service of the kind referred to at the dis- 
posal of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the railroad 
enjoying such decided success in its operations, indicates that 
our railroad unions are ready and able to respond and will 
gladly assume their share of responsibility if encouraged to 
do so. 


The Farmers Are Entitled 
To a Square Deal 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


E HEAR a great deal about the farmer being entitled 
\ \ to a square deal from the railroads. No one denies 
it. But he is entitled to a square deal from many 
other sources in which he is not getting it. He is entitled to 
a square deal from labor, from the railway employees who 
receive in wages almost one-half of the amount the farmers 
pay for freight charges; from manufacturers and merchants 
whose goods he buys; from the laborer whose wages these 
manufacturers and merchants pay. The farmer is entitled to 
a square deal from those who lend him money, and from 
those who levy taxes upon him. Obviously, the farmers might 
be wholly ruined while getting a perfectly square deal from 
the railroads, if at the same time the opposite of a square 
deal were given them by other persons or industries. 

Why is it that so many persons advocate lower freight 
rates as a measure of relief for the farmer, and so few think 
of urging reductions of prices, of taxes, and of the wages paid 
organized labor, as measures of relief? Where is the man in 
public life who has yet had the courage to tell the farmers 
whq are losing money, that the bulk of it is going in the 
form of high wages to the organized labor, employed not 
only in our railroads but in all our other great industries? 
The average hourly wage of railway employees today is 118 
per cent higher than it was seven years ago. The increases in 
the wages of coal miners and employees of some other large 
industries are still greater. No general reduction of railway 
wages can be made while wages remain so high in other in- 
dustries with which the railways must compete for labor. 

The total value of farms and farm properties in the United 
States had increased from 20 to 77 billion dollars betwee 
1900 and 1920. Part of this increase was due to war time 
inflation and has since been lost. But it is only stating some- 
thing which everyone knows to be true to say that almost 
throughout the history of our railways the prosperity and 
wealth of our farming population has been constantly in- 


— 





*Abstracted from an address before the International Farm Congress # 
Kansas City, Mo., on Octcber 10 
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creasing. If the railways should be criticised because at times 
their rates on farm products have been too high, or the serv- 
ice supplied by them inadequate, they should, at the same 
time, receive credit for the fact, which cannot be successfully 
disputed, that most of the time railway rates and service have 
been highly favorable to the welfare of agriculture. 

In the middle of 1920 the average price of farm products 
was 200 per cent higher than in 1906—three times as high 
as 14 years previously. The advance in rates granted in 
1920 made the average freight rate of the railways only 75 
per cent more than it was in 1906. In short, the average 
price of farm products had increased almost three times as 
much as the average freight rate of the railways ever did in- 
crease. I think every fair-minded farmer will admit that 
some consideration should be given to the fact that the farmers 
enjoyed increases in the prices of their products for 12 years 
before any general advance in rates was given the railways, 
and that when the peak of both rates and prices was reached 
the average freight rate had advanced only 75 per cent, while 
the average price of farm products had gone up 200 per cent. 
Obviously, if railway rates had been advanced with farm 
prices the question of how much the rates should be reduced, 
now that farm prices have declined, would present a very 
different aspect. 

An unprecedented decline of prices came in 1920, the 
severest cut being in farm products. Since then railway 
rates also have been reduced an average in the entire coun- 
try of 13 per cent, and in western territory 16 per cent. The 
reduction on coarse grain has been 21 per cent. Since 1921 
the prices of most farm products have increased, so that 
some classes of farmers are now receiving relatively high 


prices. Cotton and tobacco sell for approximately twice as 
much as before the war. Lambs were $7.10 in September, 
1923. 


Today the average is $13. Wool has more than doubled 
in price in 10 years. The prices of these and some other 
commodities are, in fact, much higher compared with pre- 
war prices than the railways’ charges for carrying them. 
Unfortunately, however, the prices of some other farm prod- 
ucts—and this is especially true of wheat—are relatively low, 
compared with other farm commodities, and in consequence 
there is distress and discontent among the farming popula- 
tion in some parts of the country, but especially in the West. 
Obviously, if lower rates on certain farm products would 
affect the farmers, it would also affect the railways. No 
one will deny farmers are entitled to a square deal from the 
railroads. It is equally true, however, that the railroads are 
entitled to a square deal from the farmers. No rate can be 
fair to one which is not fair to both. 


New England Consolidation 
Hearings Concluded 


HE HEARINGS before Commissioners Hall, Eastman and 
Cox relative to the disposition of the New England 
roads in the railway consolidation plan were resumed 
at Boston on October 3, and lasted until the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 5. Nathan L. Amster, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, John E. Old- 
ham, of Merrill, Oldham & Company, and finally James J. 
Storrow, who was the chairman of the joint New England 
railroad committee which reported to the New England 
governors in favor of a New England plan of consolidation, 
Were among those who appeared to present their views. 
When the hearings began on Wednesday morning, the 
stind was resumed by Charles A. Andrews, representing the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, who continued his 
testimony as to the findings of that association in favor of 
trunk line affiliation. Mr. Andrews’ argument was presented 
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at the hearings the preceding week and was abstracted in last 
week’s issue of the Railway Age. On cross-examination, Mr. 
Andrews expressed it as his opinion that, “By the time the 
trunk lines had invested some millions in New England they 
would begin to realize that they must consider the property of 
their clients and act accordingly.” Any other policy would be 
“bad business,” he said, maintaining that New England 
would have nothing to fear from trunk line control. He 
pointed out also that certain disadvantages would result from 
the establishment of a boundary at the Hudson River as 
would result from the New England regional grouping be- 
cause, he said, New England’s economic interests take it far 
beyond that point. It was his view that one of the important 
advantages of consolidation with trunk lines would be that 
New England would then be linked to the points of the 
country distant from New England. 

Professor George F. Swain, formerly chairman of the 
Boston Transit Commission, and a leading railroad engineer, 
submitted, at the afternoon session on Wednesday, the report 
prepared some months ago of the Affiliated Technical Socie- 
ties of Boston, which advocated trunk line consolidation. He 
said that the nine societies affiliated in the organization 
favored the trunk line plan because of the present weak 
financial condition of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine, and the greater operating costs which exist in New 
England as compared with other eastern roads. Upon 
cross-examination he admitted that no shippers had been 
consulted when the societies were collecting their data, and 
that the committee had not made any first hand investiga- 
tion of the relative efficiency of the New England roads. 

On Thursday, William F. Chandler, head of the trans- 
portation department of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
was cross-examined on his agreement made at one of the 
sessions the preceding week favoring the New England plan 
of consolidation. He emphasized, particularly, the necessity 
of keeping the New England gateways open for traffic and 
expressed the view that there was no certainty that these gate- 
ways would remain open in case of trunk line consolidation. 
Following Mr. Chandler’s cross-examination, Clarence E. 
Carr, of the New Hampshire section of the joint railroad 
committee, testified. ‘The New Hampshire members of the 
committee dissented from the majority findings of the Storrow 
report. Mr. Carr said that while the New England people 
may want a New England system, it could not be brought 
about because of the financial weakness of the New England 
lines. 


Nathan L. Amster Testifies 


Nathan L. Amster, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and who has a large 
interest in New Haven securities, appeared at the hearings. 
on his own behalf. He expressed the view that the Storrow 
report offered a plan that was obsolete and unnecessary. “Im 
my opinion,” he said, “the two major New England railroads 
do not need rehabilitation, at least the kind of rehabilitation 
pointed at in the report of the joint New England railroad 
committee. If the New Haven should get proper compensa- 
tion for carrying. the mails and remunerative rates for other 
services, it would be able to earn at least enough to cover 
bond interest. I don’t think the situation calls for the New 
Haven bond holders to scale down their bonds and take a 
preferred stock. I don’t think the remedy offered by the 
committee will bring about the results hoped for.” 


Oldham Offers His Plan for Joint Trunk Line Control 


John E. Oldham, who has given considerable study to the 
railroad consolidation problem, again offered his plan for 
a consolidation of the New England roads with the owner- 
ship of the combined system distributed among the roads in 
the eastern district in proportion as they benefit by rates 
higher than would be made were New England excluded as 
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a part of the eastern rate making district. 
follows in part: 

1 would call attention to the fact that two systems—the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania—with their affiliated companies 
already handle over 50 per cent of the tonnage in the Eastern 
district, and if the rates produce income as a whole which covers 
the requirements of all roads in the district, including the New 
England roads, these two systems would receive over 50 per cent 
of the benefit derived from the increase in rates to which reference 
has been made. This plan, therefore, would contemplate that the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania systems together partici- 
pate in the ownership of the New England roads to the extent of 
approximately 50 per cent of such ownership. While it may be 
out of place to express any opinion at this time as to the grouping 
of the New England roads outside New England, it may be noted 
that there is no other large system today in the Eastern district 
which could possibly form the basis of a system similar in character 
to the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, which does not 
reach one or more of the New England gateways. It seems prob- 
able that the remaining roads will necessarily be grouped with two 
or possibly three additional systems in an attempt to construct 
systems which can compete on equal terms with the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, and this plan would contemplate 
that these systems also should participate in the ownership of the 
New England roads to an extent similar to that of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania. 

Under such conditions every system in the eastern district, west 
of the Hudson River would be available for New England shippers 
and every gateway would be open for the use of all without dis- 
crimination. Each outside road would share in New England 
business in accordance with the excellence of the service it offered. 
There would be a maximum of competition for the business of 
New England. Whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to the openness of gateways or the power of the commission to as- 
sure diversity of routes in case one trunk line owned one New 
England road and another trunk line owned by another - New 
England road there can be no dissent from the conclusion that 
under such a plan of joint ownership no such difficulty would be 
possible. . 

That outside owners of the New England roads would be 
negligent of the needs and desires of the New England public under 
conditions of such a plan of consolidation cannot be reasonably 
expected. If, however, there is fear that New England interests 
would not be properly protected it is in the power of the commis- 
sion when such consolidations are under consideration to prescribe 
that New England shall participate in the management to whatever 
extent may be necessary, for the commission is authorized, in 
giving its consent to any consolidations, to stipulate any terms and 
conditions which it may deem necessary to protect the public inter- 
est. The combined resources and the credit of the owning roads 
would be ample to secure such capital as may be needed to provide 
facilities sufficient for the needs of New England. 

I see no likelihood that an all-New England system, separately 
owned and operated, can so maintain itself that it can merit the 
confidence of investors and justify the further investment of 
savings and trust funds in its securities. The suggestion of State 
aid to bolster up the credit of a proposed New England system is 
evidence that its proponents recognize its financial weaknesses. 

Mr. Oldham expressed his inability to agree with the con- 
clusions in the Storrow report on the ground that a self- 
contained New England railroad could not be self-sustaining. 
On this point he said: 

Let me say in closing that I am not averse to an all-New Eng- 
land railroad system operated, maintained and owned in New 
England when evidence is presented which will stand careful 
analysis that the handicaps of higher operating costs can be 
removed and such a system can be made self-sustaining under rates 
which are adequate for the other roads as a whole in Eastern 
territory. It is a matter of indifference whether this result is 
accomplished by more efficient management or the lowering of 
operating costs or by finding -some way other than trunk line 
affiliation by which the New England roads can receive the income 
derived from rates so obviously made for their benefit. I do not 
consider that this has been done in the Storrow report. 

Mr. Oldham was cross-examined at some length by H. T. 
Newcomb, general solicitor of the Delaware & Hudson, par- 
ticularly with reference to figures put in evidence in the first 
week of the hearings to show that the New England roads 
labored under a permanent disability in operating costs of 
about ten cents on a dollar of revenue as compared with 
various other eastern roads. He was questioned. by Com- 
missioner Eastman and explained that under his plan the 
New England roads would first be joined in a combination 
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and then the stock of this combined company would be ex- 
changed for the stock of the trunk line owners, the trunk !ine 
owners to guarantee in some way the New England company 
against deficits. Mr. Eastman asked if the trunk lines would 
come in if the New England lines were not first rehabilitaied, 
“T think,” said Mr. Oldham, “that New England roads 
would first have to be brought together on the basis of their 
property value and earning capacity somewhat regardless at 
first of the securities outstanding against them, and that there 
would then have to be an arrangement of securities to bring 
them into some sort of a relationship to the property values 
and earning capacity.” 


New England’s Supposed Operating Disabilities 


Josiah F. Hill of the banking firm of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., of which company Mr. Storrow is the head, appeared .on 
Friday and took issue with Mr. Oldham’s statement that the 
New England railroads are handicapped in their operating 
costs to the extent of ten cents per dollar of revenue as com- 
pared with the various other eastern roads. He said further 
that even if Mr. Oldham’s theory were correct, he would not 
admit that a trunk line control was necessary or even de- 
sirable. 

With reference to Mr. Oldham’s statement as to compara- 
tive operating costs, he said that the Storrow committee ex- 
perts analyzed the operating results of the New England rail- 
roads as compared with those of 30 roads west of the Hudson 
river in the eastern district. He said that in the three-year 
period, 1914 to 1917, the cost of operation of the proposed 
New England system was 4.7 cents higher per dollar of 
revenue than the New York Central; 1.3 cents lower than 
the Pennsylvania; 1.5 cents higher than the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and 2.7 cents higher than the average of all 40 lines 
west of the Hudson. In 1922, the cost of operation of all 
these roads had substantially increased and the relationships 
showed that the costs in New England were 6.6 cents higher 
than the New York Central; 1.7 cents higher than the 
Pennsylvania; 2.2 cents higher than the Baltimore & Ohio 
and 3.1 cents higher than the average of all 30 lines. 


Mr. Storrow Concludes Hearings 


James J. Storrow appeared as a witness at the closing ses- 
sion. He pointed out that the findings of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts in favor of the trunk line plan 
of consolidation did not represent the majority view because 
only 19 members of its executive committee were in favor of 
the trunk line plan, although the committee had 42 members. 
With reference to the Storrow plan of rehabilitation, he spoke 
as follows: 


When the New Haven Railroad rehabilitation commences, every 
detail will be combed over, improved and changed. What we have 
set forth is merely the first draft of the plan. There are no super- 
difficulties about this reorganization. It is just a plain, garden 
variety of plan, possibly with a few headaches in it, but men will 
come forward who will command the confidence of the investors. 

The business of railroading in New England is not such a hope- 
less enterprise as some of the sobbers seem to think. We have 
certain unquestioned disadvantages, the principal ones being: 

1.—Greater cost of coal. 

2.—Lower density of freight traffic. 

3.—Greater cost of station, terminal and switching expense in 
proportion to revenue. 

4——Slower movement of freight cars due to terminal delays at 
numerous junction points, and shorter haul. 

But we also have some notable advantages. The much higher 
average class of freight carried, resulting in a much greater gross 
revenue per mile by freight train in spite of smaller train loads, 
and also per freight car mile. 

For example, the average gross freight revenue per ton :nile 
for the roads comprising the proposed New England system i 
1.904 cents, compared with 1.05 cents for the eastern district 
side of New England—an enormous difference and all in favor 0 
our New England roads. 

This is not due to a higher schedule of freight rates, but + 
higher average class of merchandise which carries on all roa 
higher rate. 
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Change in Engine Districts Improves Operation 


New Arrangement Meets Traffic Requirements and Gives 
Advantages of Longer Freight Runs 


number of districts is reduced and their length in- 

creased, is contrary to the prevailing tendencies, yet 
this is exactly what has been done by the Great Northern on 
the 259 miles of its main line between Hillyard, Wash., and 
Skykomish, where, through the establishment of a new ter- 
minal at Wenatchee, two engine districts have been provided 
in a distance formerly served by three. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that this step was undertaken in spite 


\ RE-ARRANGEMENT of engine districts, whereby the 











The Facilities Include Tanks for the Delivery and Storage 
of Fuel Oil 


of the fact that one of the new districts thus created has a 
length of 176 miles. 

This change was made in accordance with a definite proj- 
ect for increasing the length of engine districts on the Great 
Northern for the purpose of securing greater economy of op- 
eration and on which definite progress has been made over 
a measurable portion of the system. It was also undertaken 
as a means of improving the facilities for the handling of 
the growing fruit development in the Columbia river basin, 
of which by far the major portion is apples. Much of this 
development is directly tributary to the town of Wenatchee, 
on the west bank of the Columbia. The rest of it originates 
along the Mansfield and Oroville branches of the Great 
Northern which extend northward from the main line on the 
east and west sides of the river, respectively. ‘The total area 
devoted to fruit growing in this territory is approximately 
30,000 acres of which about one-half is in the immediate 
vicinity of Wenatchee. It is responsible for the average 
movement of about 15,000 carloads of fruit annually, an 
amount of business which has resulted in establishing Wenat- 
chee as an important concentrating and forwarding fruit cen- 
ter. This business is handled by some 17 fruit houses, con- 
trolling a cold storage capacity of about 670 carloads, and 
uninsulated storage to the amount of 4,622 carloads. 

The relation of storage capacity to production indicated by 
these figures points to the need of very prompt movement of 
the fruit during the packing season, which for apples be- 
gins in October and ends about January 1. The move- 
men: of soft fruit—peaches, cherries, apricots and pears— 
start- in July, but this is light compared to the apple busi- 


Ness. 
Decision to Rearrange Districts 


P-evious to the establishment of the Wenatchee terminal, 
the arrangement of the engine districts between Hill- 
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yard and Skykomish was as follows: Hillyard to Wilson 
Creek, 104 miles, ruling grade, 1.0 per cent west, 0.08 per 
cent east; Wilson Creek to Leavenworth, 98 miles, ruling 
grade 1.0 per cent each way; and Leavenworth to Skykomish, 
57 miles crossing the Cascade range with 2.2 per cent grades 
on each side of the summit. Wenatchee is 23 miles east of 
Leavenworth, and the increasing amount of business originat- 
ing there, as well as that on the two branch lines which join 
the main line near Wenatchee, interfered seriously with the 
economical handling of trains in the engine district between 
Wilson Creek and Leavenworth since the consist of a large 
part of the freight trains in each direction was materially 
changed in setting out or picking up cars at Wenatchee. 

A study of this problem led to the conclusion that the lo- 
cation of the engine terminal at Wenatchee, the point of ori- 
gin and destination for a considerable car movement and 
which incidentally reduced the number of engine districts, 
would outweigh the advantages of the old arrangement where- 
by the ends of two engine districts was located at the foot 











A Birdseye View of Appleyard with Wenatchee in the Right 
Background 


of the mountain grade. Experience, since this plan has been 
put into effect, has demonstrated the wisdom of this conclu- 
sion. The movement of the fruit is almost entirely eastward 
and the new arrangement greatly facilitates the making up of 
solid fruit trains at that point, together with the breaking up 
of westbound trains for the set-out of empty refrigerator cars. 

The existing track layout serving the fruit houses at 
Wenatchee did not lend itself readily to the necessary expan- 
sion for a terminal yard. Consequently, it was necessary to 


construct a new terminal at a site some two miles east of the 
town on a generally flat area bordering the Columbia river. 
This terminal is designated as Appleyard. Preparation of 
the site entailed 275,000 cu. yd. of grading in glacial drift 
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containing a considerable amount of boulders that make it 
difficult to handle. The work was planned so as to provide a 


good balance of cut and fill. The building of the yard re-. 


quired a minor change in the location of the main line of the 
Great Northern and the relocation of a highway paralleling 
it. It also required the construction of a triple 5-ft. by 8-ft. 
culvert across the yard. 


Yard Designed for Future Extension 


The classification yard, which is on the river side, consists 
of a simple grid of tracks, 3,000 to 4,000 ft. long, but with 
ample space for their extension whenever necessary. There 
is no yard lead at the east end but a 1,000 ft. tail track has 
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Map of the West End of the Yard Showing the 
Transfer Track to Wenatchee 


been provided to facilitate switching. At the west end, the 
yard connects with a transfer track that parallels the main 
line into Wenatchee and is used for handling the loaded and 
empty refrigerator cars between the yard and the fruit houses 
and also for the movement of the Oroville branch line trains 
between the yard and the branch junction, a short distance 
west of Wenatchee. 
Turns 25 Locomotives Daily 


The operation of Appleyard, together with the passenger 
train movements, requires the turning of about 25 locomo- 
tives daily. These include Pacific and 10-wheel type loco- 
motives in passenger service, Mikado type in main line 
freight service east of Wenatchee and Mallets in main line 














The Roundhouse Is of Frame Construction 


service west over the Cascades, consolidations for the branch 
line and local freight service and eight-wheel switch engines 
for the yard service at Appleyard and Wenatchee and transfer 
service between the two. The Mikados in service between 
Appleyard and Spokane are rated at 2,000 tons (45 cars) 
eastbound for all classes of freight, no distinction being 
made between time freight and dead freight. The Mallet 
locomotives are rated in two classes; two-engine trains, 2,250 
tons and one-engine trains, 1,550 tons. Both the one-engine 
and the two-engine trains receive helper service from an addi- 
tional Mallet between Leavenworth and Cascade tunnel. 
Westbound symbol trains are rated at 100 tons less and stock 
trains 200 tons less. 

It requires one or two switch crews to do the work at 
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Wenatchee, picking up and spotting the refrigerator cars at 
from 15 to 17 fruit houses with a total of 75 to 150 spots per 
day, while a transfer crew is employed in moving the re- 
frigerator cars to Appleyard and in moving back the empties, 
The regular arrangement is to have the fruit houses stop the 
loading of cars at six p. m. but during the car shortage last 
fall the shippers were allowed to load as long as they had 
cars. 

The fruit trains are classified at Appleyard only to the ex- 
tent of putting on the rear-of the train cars destined for Havre 
and west and for Billings. Whenever the fruit cars are in- 
sufficient to make an entire train the tonnage is filled out 
with dead freight which is often replaced at Spokane by fruit 
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cars originating in that vicinity. The handling of fruit trains 
over the 176-mile engine district east of Appleyard and also 
over the 80-mile district to the west with its heavy mountain 
grades and pusher operation within the 16-hr. limit imposes 
no mean operating problem but this has been solved by re- 
ducing the terminal delay at the departure to an absolute 
minimum, or an average of approximately 15 min. This has 
been effected by having the train made up complete before 
calling the road crews. An engine dispatcher, who is a reg- 
ular engineman rated according to the classes of power he 
handles, places the engine on the train with the aid of the 
hostler. The train is inspected, the air tested and all prep- 
arations made without any attention from the road crews, 
whose calling has been timed so that this work will be all 
complete before they report. As a further precaution the 
leaving time of the train given the crews when called is not 
determined until consultation with the dispatcher insures the 
yardmaster that the train may leave the yard at the time set. 
The road crews therefore, have nothing to do but to take 
water and leave. This practice is followed for all main line 
trains except locals and has been very successful in keeping 
down the number of trains tied up on the road at the expira- 
tion of 16 hours. 


Facilities Were Transferred 
to Appleyard from Other Points 


The engine terminal at Appleyard is notable for the fact 
that nearly all parts of it are composed of materials re- 
covered in the dismantling of similar facilities elsewhere, par- 
ticularly from the abandoned terminal at Bowdoin, Mont. 
Material obtained from that point included the timber frame, 
brick and heating system for the roundhouse and machine 
shop; a 100-ft. turntable; brick, boilers, pump, piping, etc., 
for the power house; the timber frame of the coaling station, 
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sand bin and sand tower; material and equipment for the 
toilet and locker rooms; the car repair building complete; the 
store and oil house; the track scale house, and lighting fix- 
tures and equipment for the water supply. In addition to 
the above, two Robertson ash conveyors were transferred from 
Interbay (Seattle) while the fuel oil facilities were moved 
from Goldbar, Leavenworth, and Wenatchee. 

The engine facilities include a 24-stall roundhouse entire- 
ly of timber construction except three brick fire walls. The 
roundhouse is served by a 100-ft. turntable of the through- 
truss type and is adjoined at the one side by a 130-ft. by 60- 
ft. machine shop. Communication between the roundhouse 
and the machine shop is afforded by the extension of one of 
the stall tracks into the shop building, the roundhouse stall 
being one equipped with a drop pit. The shop building is 
equipped with a track pit 68 ft. long served by two drop pits 
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frame construction equipped with double elevating buckets 
supplied by the Bay City Foundry and Machine Company. 
The track hopper is directly under the building thus offering 
some measure of protection from the weather. Fuel oil fa- 
cilities include a large storage tank and elevated delivery 
tank. Since the completion of the terminal arrangements 
have been made for the use of fuel oil in the district east of 
Appleyard. 

Auxiliary facilities include a storage house 84 ft. by 38 ft. 
with a platform 103 ft. by 38 ft. having a concrete basement 
under one end for oil storage. The power house is equipped 


with two 125-hp. locomotive type boilers with space for one 
additional and also houses a 10-in. by 16-in. by 10-in. com- 
pressor, a 16-in. by 9-in. by 12-in. fire pump, a 10-in. by 
8'4-in. by 12-in. refilling pump, and a 16-in. by 8% in. by 
12 in. washout pump. 
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Map of the Engine Terminal and the East Half of Trackage at Appleyard 


of sufficient size to take a 741%4-in. wheel. The buildings 
are heated with Vento heaters. Water storage is supplied by 
a 100,000-gal. wooden tank supported on a high steel tower. 
The water supply comes from the river, which has a 60-ft. 
variation of water stage. To meet this condition a shaft was 
sunk well back of the river bank to a depth of 50 ft. below 
the ground level from the bottom of which two eight-inch suc- 
tion lines extend to the river. The pumping unit is an elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pump with a delivery of 650 gal. 
per min. placed at the foot of the shaft. 


Provide for Both Coal and Fuel Oil 


At the time that the work on the terminal was authorized 
coal was used as fuel in the district east of Wenat- 














The Turntable Was Moved from Bowdoin, Mont. 


chee and oil in the territory to the west. Accordingly provi- 
sion was made for both coal and fuel oil facilities at the ter- 
minal. Coal service is provided by a 250-ton station of 





The engineering features of this terminal and the con- 
struction were carried on under the direction of the engi- 
neering department of the Great Northern. The work was 
under the general supervision of A. H. Hogeland, chief en- 
gineer, and under the direct charge of O. S. Bowen, assistant 
chief engineer, Seattle, Wash. 








“P, & A. Photo” 


Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd George and Their Daughter Miss Megan 
Lloyd George Leaving New York for Canada 
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New Car Loading Record 


D..C. 











WASHINGTON, 





LL PREVIOUS RECORDS for the number of cars of revenue 

freight loaded in a week were broken again during 

the week ended September 29, with a total of 1,097,- 
274 cars. This is an increase of nearly 5,000 over the pre- 
vious high loading during the week of September 1 and 
also an increase of 119,483 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1922, and of 192,443 as compared with 
1921. Coal loading showed some gain over the previous 
week, due to the resumption of anthracite mining, but the 
largest increase was shown in the loading of miscellaneous 
freight. Grain loading showed a decrease of 1,029 cars 
as compared with the corresponding week of last year; all 
other classes of commodities showed increases. Miscel- 
laneous loading amounted to 393,009 cars, an increase of 
45,588 as compared with the corresponding week of the year 
1922. 
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State Power to Order 


Expenditures Superseded 
‘| = SUPREME CourT of South Carolina has recently 


rendered an unusually sweeping decision to the eiiect 
that the Transportation Act of 1920 has placed entire 
control over rates, properties, tracks, terminals and facilities 
of railroads engaged in interstate commerce under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and that siate 
railroad commissions no longer have authority to require rail- 
roads to make capital expenditures for improvements which 
will affect the ability of the roads to earn the percentage of 
return on their valuation prescribed by the federal commis 
sion. ‘The court, however, has since granted a rehearing in 
the case, which involved an order of the South Carolina Rail- 
road Commission, dated March 14, 1923, requiring the 
Southern to construct station sheds at Blackville, S. C. 
The cpinion is based not only on decisions of the Supreme 


































































































































































































































SumMary—ALL Districts, Comparison oF Totats Tus YEAR, 





Grain 
and grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
Waster . .ccccccvccses 1923 9,275 3,714 54,939 3,499 
1922 7,541 3,738 55,445 1,658 

Allegheny .......... 1923 2,807 2,893 55,469 6,096 
1922 3,108 3,729 56,343 4,599 

Pocahontas .......... 1923 276 392 29,502 524 
1922 254 540 16,690 228 

SOUNCNG cic ccscceess 1923 3,707 2,636 25,624 834 
1922 3,555 2,804 21,574 895 

Northwestern ....... 1923 17,165 10,935 9,327 1,471 
1922 18,955 9,723 10,048 1,408 

Central Western...... 1923 13,161 16,912 20,222 316 
1922 14,032 15,599 20,482 521 

Southwestern ........ 1923 4,505 4,142 5,887 196 
1922 4,480 3,666 7,230 144 

Total West. Dists.... 1923 34,831 31,989 35,436 1,983 
1922 37,467 28,988 37,760 2,073 

Total all roads....... 1923 50,896 41,624 200,970 12,936 
1922 51,925 39,799 187,812 9,453 

1921 57,222 32,979 180,354 5,588 

Increase compared... 1922 ...... 1,825 13,158 3,483 
Decrease compared... 192 e060 fee Cl eee eee ° 
Increase compared... 1921 ...... 8,645 20,616 7,348 
Decrease compared... 1921 Saee wesedc Sawsee * ‘“benes 
September 29........ 1923 50,896 41,624 200,970 12,936 
September 22........ 1923 48,906 41,751 182,524 13,339 
September 15........ 1923 54,462 39,785 171,830 13,704 
September 8........ 1923 46,782 35,716 152,996 13,543 
September Deaaheces 1923 54,604 39,201 206,610 13,970 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


Last Year, Two Years Aco. 


WEEK ENpED SaTurDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 





Total revenue freight loaded 


Po ES SE See SRI 
Corresponding period 
Forest Mdse. Miscel- Av — 
products Ore | & 2A laneous 1923 1922 1921 
5,994 5,319 68,464 105,440 rR! ee Saad 
5,876 3,828 64,153 _ re 236,901 212,075 
3,640 11,867 51,950 89,163 PeGeeE 860 eehee: 8 eearnan 
3,127 9,361 50,336 pS * > Gre 209,240 173,940 
1,841 154 6,786 5,985 Co ae ee 
1,448 34 5,111 "ee ee 27,795 34,762 
24,120 1,624 41,337 45,907 145,789 . wisest ae 
17,834 1,197 36,912 42,186 «seas 126,957 131,932 
19,315 46,734 32,361 45,211 a a 
15,559 32,597 28,940 i ern 154,818 138,470 
12,009 2,932 36,539 66,602 Se ee 
8,432 2,415 34,540 err 158,296 144,358 
8,572 542 15,739 33,701 os daewetie 
5,726 563 13,392 an 63,784 69,294 
39,896 50,208 84,639 145,514 424,496 ss cseces ses 
29,717 35,575 76,872 ee 376,898 352,122 
75,491 69,172 253,176 Fg ne, i re 
58,902 49,995 233,384 eS. ee Si798 8 8=—S awenies 
49,853 26,472 236,105 2 A ee 904,831 
17,489 19,177 19,792 45,588 119,483 ...... 
25,638 42,700 17,071 76,751 Fs 
75,491 69,172 253,176 393,009 1,097,274 977,791 904,831 
73,629 75,527 250,369 374,391 1,060,436 961,138 873,641 
74,760 76,661 249,262 389,116 1,060,580 937,221 852,552 
66,256 71,694 217,670 324,201 928,858 823,247 749,552 
77,279 78,193 246,984 375,726 1,092,567 923,806 831,288 
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Cccober 13, 1923 


Cou’. of the United States construing the Transportation Act 
but so upon decisions of the highest courts of New York 
and .alifornia, the latter of which has been appealed to but 
not \ct passed upon by the Supreme Court. The New York 
and ‘alifornia decisions were less sweeping than that in the 
South Carolina case, however, as they involved the construc- 
tion of interchange tracks and a union terminal depot, re- 
spectively, and were based upon the provision of the Trans- 
portation Act which requires a carrier to obtain authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission for any extension 
of its line, whereas the South Carolina court not only deals 
with the station sheds as extensions for which a certificate 
must be obtained from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but goes farther and finds that a requirement by state au- 
thority for the expenditure of capital affects not only the re- 
turn to be earned by the roads as a whole but also the 
sum which the government may “recapture” and the valua- 
tion upon which the returns are to be calculated. The court, 
therefore, concludes that the transportation act has limited 
the power of the states over interstate commerce to an “exceed- 
ingly circumscribed sphere” and that as “no man can serve 
two masters” such control as they may exercise “must be 
exercised in a manner that does not project the will of the 
particular state into other states of the union.” 

The question came before the court because the railway 
company having failed to comply with the order, the rail- 
road commission filed its petition for a mandamus to com- 
pel compliance, and obtained from the chief justice an or- 
der requiring the Southern Railway to show cause why the 
mandamus prayed for should not be issued. The railway 
company made return to the order of the chief justice, admit- 
ting substantially the facts alleged in the petition, and speci- 
fically urging the following objections to the order of the 
railroad commission : 

“That the lines of the Southern Railway Company here in 
question compose a part of the Southern Railway System, 
which is an interstate railroad, and that the lines here in ques- 
tion are used for interstate travel and freight from the city of 
Charleston to the city of Augusta and other points beyond the 
said cities of Charleston and Augusta, and a line extending 
from the state of Georgia to Columbia, Charlotte, Spartan- 
burg, Asheville, Greenville, Atlanta and other points, from 
which interstate traffic and transportation revenues are largely 
composed, and that by reason of the laws of the federal gov- 
ernment with regard thereto, the Railroad Commission of 
South Carolina is without jurisdiction to order improvements 
of the nature and kind provided in the order here in question, 
and the same is therefore null and void;” and that “this court 
is without jurisdiction to render an order herein requiring 
compliance with the order of the railroad commission, and 
the same constitutes taking of property without due process of 
law, in violation of article five of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

An abstract of the court’s decision, directing that the peti- 
tion be dismissed, is as follows: 

If it were not for the act of Congress, referred to as the “Trans- 
oortation Act of 1920,” there would be ample authority in the 
decisions of this court to sustain the commission’s order. . . . 
The Transportation Act of 1920 effected a radical departure, and 
introduced into federal legislation a new railroad policy. It has 
placed the entire control over rates, properties, tracks, terminals 
and facilities of railroads engaged in interstate commerce, in and 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Subdivision 18 of Section 1 of the I. C. Act, as amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, provides: ; 

‘After ninety days after this paragraph takes effect no carrier 
by railroad subject to this act shall undertake the extension of 
its line of railroad until there shall have first been ob- 
taiied from the commission a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity require the construction 

of such additional line of railroad.” 


The term “railroad” as used in the act of 1920 is defined as 
including “all the road in use by any common carrier operating 
a railroad, whether owned or operated under-.a contract, agree- 
mont, or lease, and also all switches, spurs, tracks, terminals, and 
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terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the trans- 
portation of the persons or property designated herein, including 
all freight depots, yards, and grounds, used or necessary in the 
transportation or delivery of any such property.” 

In Atchison etc. R. Co. v. R. R. Commission (Cal.) 211 Pac. 
460 it is said: 

“In the matter of extension of railroad facilities and in the 
abandonment of other railroad facilities, including terminals, not 
only is the commission empowered to act upon the subject, but 
Congress has expressly prohibited the railroad companies from 
acting without the consent of the I. C. Commission.” Citing 
subdivision 18 above quoted. 

Not perhaps directly applicable to the matter in hand, but as 
indicating a definite purpose that the I. C. Commission should 
have supervision of al! facilities of carriers Subdivision 3 of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provides: 

“All carriers, engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
property, subject to the provisions of this act, shall according to 
their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper and equal 
facilities tor the interchange of traffic between their respective 
lines, and for the receiving, forwarding, and delivering of pas- 
sengers and property to and from their several lines and those 
connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate in their rates, 
fares and charges between such connecting lines, or unduly 
prejudice any such connecting line in the distribution of traffic 
that is not specifically routed by the shipper.” 

If therefore Congress has committed to the I. C. Commission 
the supervision, control and direction of railroad facilities of every 
nature, the field has been occupied, to the exclusion of state 
regulation, 

Whenever the interstate and intrastate transactions of carriers 
are so related that the government of one involves the control of 
the other, it is Congress and not the state, that is entitled to 
prescribe the first and dominant rule, for otherwise Congress 
would be denied the exercise of its constitutional authority, and 
the state and not the nation, would be supreme in the national field, 

The question which arose in the case of People ex rel New 
York etc. R. Co. v. Public Service Commission, 235 N. Y. 113, 
was whether or net the Public Service Commission of New York 
had the pewer to make an order directing two railroad companies 
engaged in interstate and intrastate commerce within the state, to 
construct a switch or track connecting their lines and install other 
tracks and facilities so as to furnish adequate and convenient 
interchange of freight between said railroads. The court held that 
the state commission had no jurisdiction to make such order in 
view of the Transportation Act of 1920, amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act which preempted the ‘egislative field in. favor of 
the I. C. Commission. 

In Atchison etc. R. Co. v. R. R. Comm. (Cal.) 211 Pac. 460, 
the main question involved and discussed was whether or not the 
railroad commission of California had the power to order three 
separate railroad companies, whose lines entered Los Angeles, 
each of which was engaged in both classes of commerce, to 
establish a union terminal depot within a certain defined area. The 
court in an exceedingly elaborate and able opinion, unanimously 
held that in view of the Transportation Act of 1920, the power 
did not exist. It was held that in the matter of the extension 
of railroad facilities, not only is the I. C. Commission empowered 
to act on the subject, but that Congress has expressly prohibited 
the railroad companies from acting without the consent of the 
I. C. Commission under penalty. 

Another consideration is conclusive of the purpose of the act 
to control the matter of non-productive, additional facilities and 
terminals, and haviag pre-empted this field, all regulation by the 
states is interdicted. This matter is not only subjected to the 
control of the I. C. Commission, but it is so inter-related with 
the purpose of the act in supervising transportation facilities and 
in fixing rates, that interference by the states therewith necessarily 
affects interstate commerce. 

Section 15a of the act makes it the duty of the I. C. Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its rate-making authority, to prescribe such 
rates as will give the carrier a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of railroad properties used in the service of transportation. 

The act specifically provides that in “making such determina- 
tion,” that is, what shall constitute a “fair return” of the aggregate 
property value of the carrier, the I. C. Commission shall give due 
consideration to the transportation needs of the country and the 
necessity of enlarging such facilities in order to provide adequate 
transportation; they shall determine whether or not the manage- 
ment of the carrier has been “honest, efficient and economical”; 
and whether or not the expenditures for maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment have been reasonable. 

We may conceive an instance of a carrier operating upon a 
negligible net operating income and making application to the 
I. C. Commission for an increase of rates; its statement shows 
the value of its property to be so much, and its net operating 
income to be below 6 per cent of the aggregate value of its 
property. If such statement be accepted as true, and it appears 
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that the management has been honest, efficient and economical, 
and the expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, reasonable, the 1. C. Commissicn will be justified in 
allowing the increase of rates sufficient to insure the “fair return.” 
But of all of these matters the I. C. Commission must be satisfied, 
and it is their duty to determine them. They are no more 
obligated to accept the dictum of a state legislature that certain 
additions, betterments or equipment are reasonable, than that the 
management has beer honest, efficient and economical, or that 
the property is of a certain value. 

Under the accounting system prescribed by the I. C. Commis- 
sion, as 1s specilically stated in subdivision 3 of section 15a, im- 
provements, betterments and equipment are chargeable to capital 
account. Many matters coming within this classification apparent- 
ly, present a debatable question whether they should be charged 
to capital account or to operating expenses. It is manifestly to 
the interest of the carrier that they be charged to operating ex- 
penses, and thus reduce to a minimum the “net operating income,” 
which is sought to be swelled by the requested increase of rates. 
The I. C. Commission may rule that they are not reasonable, 
although ordered by a state legislature, and therefore not entitled 
to enter into the property value, the basis of the proposed increase, 
and that they are not operating expenses; so that the carrier 
gets no credit whatever either in the capital account or operating 
expenses for the large outlay. The reasonableness of the pro- 
posed improvements being a matter for the determination of the 

C. Commission, the state’s action is necessarily interdicted. 
Under the section of the South Carolina code claimed by the 
petitioners as their authority for ordering the improvements, the 
matter of repairs, enlargement or improvements in stations or 
station houses, modifications of rates, passenger and freight, or 
changes in the mode of operating the railroad and conducting its 
business, are committed absolutely to the judgment of the railroad 
commission as to what they conceive to be reasonable and ex- 
pedient in order to promote the security, convenience and accom- 
modation of the public. Under it they could order new and 
elaborate station houses at every point in the state; the abolition 
of every grade crossing, and any other improvement, betterment 
or additional equipment that might be suggested, without regard 
to the condition of the carrier, or of the effect upon its ability 
to provide adequate transportation after such expenditures may 
have been made. “No man can serve two masters.” 

Another consideration: Subdivisions 5 and 6 of Section 15a 
provide for what is called the “recapture” feature of the act; if 
any carrier shall receive for any year, a net railway operating 
income in excess of 6 per cent of the value of the property held 
and used by it in the service of transportation, one-half of such 
excess shall be placed by the carrier in a reserve fund established 
and maintained by the carrier, and the other half shall be paid 
to the I. C. Commission for the purpose of establishing a general 
railroad contingent fund; the reserve fund maintained by the 
carrier may be drawn upon for the purpose of paying dividends, 
interest on stock, bonds or other securities and rent on leased 
lines, to a certain extent specified; the general railroad contingent 
fund, in the hands of the I. C. Commission, is constituted a 
revolving fund, to be used in the furtherance of the public interest 
in railway transportation, by making loans to carriers to meet 
expenditures for capital account, by refunding securities issued 
for capital account, or by purchasing equipment and facilities and 
leasing same to carriers, under regulations detailed in the act. 

It will be borne in mind that under the accounting regulations 
of the I. C. Commission, there is a definite limit in charging ex- 
penditure to operating expenses. Expenditures for additions and 
‘-betterments must be charged to capital account—they cannot be 
‘charged to operating expenses; and they cannot be charged to 
‘capital account without the sanction of their reasonableness and 
public necessity by the I. C. Commission. It follows that if the 
expenditure should not be approved by the I. C. Commission as 
an item in the capital account, but should be allowed as an item 
in operating expenses, the requirement by the state of such non- 
productive additions and betterments will in effect reduce the 
carrier’s approach under existing rates, a net railway operating 
income equivalent to a fair return on the value of the property, 
reducing also the possibility of excess earnings divisible with the 
government. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission establishes rate groups, 
embracing in each group several states and several carriers. With 
respect to all of the railroads operating within that particular 
group there is determined an aggregate fair value of carrier 
property engaged in that group in the service of transportation. 
The percentage of return constituting a fair return on the value 
of the property is already stated. The commission accordingly 
authorized a schedule of rates sufficient at least in theory to pro- 
vide the proper percentage of return on such aggregate value. 
From gross revenues operating expenses, taxes and joint facility 
rentals are deducted. The resulting figure, designated “net rail- 
way operating income,” is the item considered in determining 
what percentage of return has in fact been realized and whether 
there are any excess earnings—and if so how much to be recap- 
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tured. Jéxpenditures for additions and betterments are charged 
to capital account, increasing for the particular carrier the value 
of the property with relation to which the percentage of return 
is measured. But not only that: the added value attending the 
improvement thus charged to capital account increases the aggre- 
gate value of all carrier property engaged in the service of 
transportation in that entire rate group, necessitating ultimately 
a readjustment that the prescribed percentage of return may be 
reaiized on the new and increased aggregate value of the property. 
The direct and unescapable result of that is, that all the other 
states and communities of that rate group bear an uncompensated 
portion of the burden created by the unrestricted demands of a 
particular locality that its own desire for public improvements be 
met; and the burden is imposed on interstate commerce in the 
same sense that a discriminatory intrastate rate unlawfully burdens 
interstate traffic, 

We quote from the respondent’s argument the following very 
clear statement : 

“The X Y. Z. Railroad operates almost wholly within the state 
of Virginia. If that carrier were, through state authorities re- 
quired to and did abolish every grade crossing and improve every 
depot on its line cf road between Alexandria and Richmond, the 
total expenditures wceuld amount to many millions of dollars. By 
just the total amount of those expenditures would there be in- 
creased the property value on which it is entitled to a fair return 
under existing rates, reducing thereby the actual percentage of 
return realized. There would also be an increase in the aggregate 
value of the carrier property in that rate group and a necessary 
readjustment of rate for the group that the carrier might realize 
the return recognized as a fair return. Thus the burden of these 
improvements is imposed upon all other communities and _ states 
of that rate group, many of them unserved and untouched by the 
particular carrier ;—imposed, too, upon the government itself, for if 
by the state authorities the entire income is expended the govern- 
ment is deprived of any participation in the earnings exceeding 
6 percentum, there would be none. 


“Let us suppose the case of a carrier which runs through four- 
teen states who has pending at this time insistent demands from 
state commissions, municipalities and state legislatures of $19,033. 
000 for the building and erection of non-revenue producing addi- 
tions and hetterments; the making of every one of those would 
add nothing to the revenue producing power of the plant, but 
would increase the capital value of the system by that amount, 
reduce proportionately the percentage of return, increase the 
aggregate value of carrier property within the particular rate 
group and necessitate ultimately a readjustment of rates that the 
prescribed return may be realized on the new and increased value 
of the property. The burden will be distributed to other com- 
munities in the same rate group but unserved by such carrier and 
unbenefited by the improvements. [*urther than that, enforcement 
of the demands arising in and from the one state will tend to 
precipitate a like situaticn in the several other states served by 
such carrier. That will produce two other results: First, serious 
impairment, if not absolute breaking down, of an important inter- 
state carrier, a unit of the national transportation system with 
which Congress was dealing when it passed the Transportation 
Act of 1920. Second, a sharp conflict with the Congressional 
policy and utter demoralization and destabilization of the whole 
scheme of rate making, resulting in the complete breaking down 
and ultimate failure of the Congressional purpose; a purpose 
founded on a power confided in Congress by the Constitution and 
by virtue thereof, lawfully exercised. May the state thus set 
that at naught? May they disregard the policy, the purposes, the 
necessity of the enactment?” 


Objections by State Commissions 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has sent a copy 
of the decision to each state commission with the following 
comment: 


“If anything is certain as to the intent of any legislative 
body, I believe it to be certain that Congress never intended 
to disable state authorities from making requirements of the 
kind held interdicted by the South Carolina court. And if the 
Transportation Act is construed to have created such dis- 
ability, I do not doubt that Congress will remove it, if proper 
appeal for relief is made. When the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina holds, as it has held in this case, that powers re- 
posed by South Carolina in its state commission have been 
taken away by an act of Congress, there must be something 
wrong with the language of the act, if that was not the in- 
tent, and Congress may well be asked to speak more ex- 
plicitly.” 
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Ramsay Turbo-Electric Condensing Locomotive 


An Interesting Experimental Locomotive Which Has Been 
Under Development in England for Two Years 


built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Company, 

Scotswood Works, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, Great Brit- 
ain, in 1921 for the Ramsay Condensing Locomotive Com- 
pany. ‘This locomotive was designed for experimental pur- 
poses and during the past 18 months has been submitted to 
numerous stationary and road tests, various modifications be- 
ing made from time to time as experience dictated. The re- 
sults have been so encouraging, however, that a new loco- 
motive embodying the same principles is now being designed. 
While several references have been made to this interesting 
locomotive, only the most general data has thus far been pub- 
lished. 

The locomotive is 69 ft. 714 in. long overall, weighs 293,- 
(00 lbs. in working order and has a rated tractive force of 
22,000 Ibs. It consists of two sections connected together by 
a universal joint. Each section is carried on three pairs of 
driving wheels and a two-wheel truck. The front section con- 
tains the boiler under which is placed the main turbine and 
generator and the auxiliary turbine and generator, while the 
back section contains the condenser with fan, water tanks and 


Tie Ramsay turbo-electric condensing locomotive was 


placed in the cab. The grate area of the boiler is 28.5 sq. 
ft.; the heating surface, 1,243 sq. ft., and the superheater sur- 
face 300 sq. ft. 


The Condenser Design 


The condenser consists of an annular nest of tubes built 
into two headers; the exhaust steam from the turbines enters 
one header, passes through the tubes, is condensed and the 
water resulting from the condensation is collected in the other 
header. From there the water passes into a well and is 
eventually returned to the boiler to be converted into steam 
again. 

The accelerated evaporative principle is employed in the 
condenser. The nest of tubes is in the form of a drum which 
rotates in bearings. The drum is housed in a tank, the bot- 
tom of which contains water kept at a constant level by a 
pneumatic float valve. The tubes pass through the water 
as they rotate. After they leave the water, rapid evaporation 
is produced by passing air over them at a high velocity and 
the result is a correspondingly rapid condensation of the 
steam inside the tubes. The air is supplied by a specially de- 

















Ramsay Turbo-Electric Locomotive of 22,000 Lb. Tractive Effort 


coal bunker. Communication between the turbines and con- 
denser is by way of an exhaust pipe which is provided with 
a flexible rubber connection reinforced with aluminum rings. 

Power is developed in the main turbine and the transmis- 
sion of power from the turbine to the locomotive wheels is by 
electrical means. The turbine is coupled to an electrical gen- 
erator, the electrical energy from which is transmitted to four 
motors, two of which are fitted to the wheels of the front sec- 
tion and two to the wheels of the rear section. 

The main turbine is of the impulse type and contains nine 
stages, the mean blade diameter being 36 in. It is designed 
for a steam pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in., superheated 300 
deg. F., and exhausting to a vacuum of 27% in. The maxi- 
mum speed of the turbine is 3,600 r. p. m. The main tur- 
bine drives a three-phase generator, which is designed to de- 
velop 890 kw. at 3,600 r. p. m., the pressure then being 600 
volts. 

The auxiliary turbine, which is a single stage one, drives a 
direct-current dynamo, which excites the poles of the main 
generator and also provides electrical energy for the motors 
driving the condenser fan, the condenser rotor and the ex- 
traction pump and also the current for lighting the train. 
This turbo-set runs at 3,600 r. p. m. and is subjected to the 
same steam conditions as the main turbo-set. 

The boiler is supplied with air by a forced-draft fan 
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signed fan. ‘The inlet to the fan has a scoop or air guide 
which forms an easy path for the entering air and so elim- 
inates the losses from the shock which would occur if no such 
provision were made. 

The water used in the boiler and that used for wetting the 
tubes are kept separate. The former is used in a closed cir- 
cuit and is not wasted except by small leakages, hence very 
little new water is required. The advantage of this is spe- 
cially felt where locomotives are obliged to use bad water 
which results in rapid deterioration of the boiler. By using 
a condensing system, taking in bad water during runs is ob- 
viated as ample water can be carried to satisfy any run that 
the locomotive may be called upon to perform. A prolonged 
life of the boiler is insured in any case by using a condensing 
system because shortly after the run the feedwater becomes 
partially distilled. Wetting the tubes by impure water does 
not affect the vacuum, neither does it injure the tubes. Re- 
peated tests having shown this to be the case, any water may 
be used for condensing purposes. 


The Electric Driving Motors 


The four main driving motors are of the alternating current 
slip-ring type, ventilated by fan runners mounted on the rotor 
shafts. ‘The continuous output capacity of each is 275 brake 
hp. with one hour’s rating at 360 brake hp. The speed of the 
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motors at 60 m. p. h. is 1,175 r. p. m. and the pressure 600 
volts. Each pair of motors is belted to a center stretcher 
carrying a transmission shaft and spur wheels. Pinions are 
keyed to the motor shafts and these gear with the spur wheels, 
the power being transmitted through coupling rods from the 
spur wheels to the driving wheels in the ordinary manner. 

The following are the tractive efforts at the rim of the 
wheels for the acceleration period from starting to 60 miles 
per hour. 


SPEED, M. P, I. TRACTIVE Force 
Starting P wick alae 22,000 Ib. 

15 ee een 22,000 Ib. 

30 ahaa 11,050 Ib. 

60 - . P ae 8,600 Ib. 
Normal running................ cuug hadnt 

60 ivbewKe ss 640s cee eewnes 6,000 Ib. 


The starting torque of the motors is about three times that 
of the normal and it is obtained as follows: Before start- 
ing the locomotive, the auxiliary turbine is run up to full 
speed, thus providing excitation for the main generator and 
energy for the auxiliaries. The main turbine is then run 
up to half speed; viz., 1,800 r. p. m. At this period the mo- 
tors are connected in series. It is then that the locomotive may 
be started. 

When a turbine speeds up from rest to full speed its torque 
































Front End View of Ramsay Locomotive 


decreases in the ratio of two to one, and when passing through 
half speed its torque is one and a half times the normal and 
this is the torque of the main turbine when running at 1,800 
r. p.m. Again, two alternating current motors when con- 
nected in series and running at half the speed of the gen- 
erator have twice the turning moment which they have when 
connected in parallel with the same power consumption. 
Therefore, with the motors in series and the turbine running 
at half speed, the torque from rest to quarter speed will be 
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two times one and a half, or three times the normal tor 
The motors are now connected in parallel, the turbine si |] 
running at half speed, and the speed of the locomotive 
creases from one quarter to one half speed, the torque at i 
latter speed being 1.5 times the normal. After this the tur- 
bine speed is brought up to its maximum and the torque 
drops from one and a half times the normal to normal. 


Results of Tests 


The present locomotive is, of course, purely an experimen 
tal one and for demonstration purposes. The trials have been 
























































Rear View of Ramsay Locomotive with Air Scoop Removed 
to Show Condenser Fan 


very exhaustive and have extended over a period of 18 months 
or more. 

By disconnecting the terminals of the generator from the 
motor and connecting them to water resistances, the turbine 
and generators can be run when the locomotive is at rest, the 
electrical energy being dissipated by heating up the water. 
This affords a convenient means of testing the condenser and 
taking readings which would be difficult to obtain while run- 
ning. Numerous tests have been made under these conditions 
and considerable valuable data collected. In addition to these 
tests, many runs have been made between Horwich and Bol- 
ton and others between Horwich and Southport. During all 
these runs, a breakdown has never occurred. On one of the 
runs a distance of 100 miles was traversed and a speed of 60 
m. p. h. attained with a load of 275 tons. 

The efficiency of a turbo-condensing locomotive mainly de- 
pends on the design and operation of the condenser. Tests 
have shown that a condensing apparatus can be placed with- 
in the confined space of the locomotive which will maintain 
the required high vacuum necessary to deal economically with 
large loads. 


Tue Missourr Paciric has increased its average miles per car 
per day from 20.84 in April to 31.98 in August. During August 
the road also established another record by loading locally and 
receiving from connections 130,810 cars compared with a previous 
record of 125,347 cars in October, 1916. 
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Safety Committee and Other Employees of Atlantic Coast Line Shops at Savannah, Georgia. Five Hundred and Fifty-four Employees in These Shops; Only 
One Personal Injury in Three Months i 


Railroad Safety Officers Meet at Buffalo 


Application of Golden Rule Emphasized in Interests of 
Safety and More Efficient Operation 


Council met at Buffalo on October 2, 3 and 4, in 

connection with the 12th Annual Safety Congress. 
The Steam Railroad Section is only one of 24 sections 
which held meetings in connection with the Congress, but 
it had very nearly 300 members in attendance. The presi- 
dent of the Congress this year was Marcus A. Dow, formerly 
of the New York Central. The officers of the Steam Rail- 
road Section were: chairman, L. G. Bentley, general safety 
agent, Chesapeake & Ohio; vice-chairman, J. G. Fitzhugh, 
superintendent of safety, Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe; and 
secretary, L. P. Green, superintendent of safety, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The chairman of the 
program committee was W. S. Wollner, general safety agent 
of the Northwestern Pacific. 

Chairman Bentley, in speaking on The Railroad’s Re- 
sponsibility for Employee Safety, said in part: 

“Education, prohibition, reasonable working hours and 
appropriate discipline for violation of rules, have raised 
the standard of railroad employees and produced men who 
regard the safety of passengers and their personal responsi- 
bility therefor as of first importance. It is inconceivable 
that such men should take chances with the lives under 
their care; the supervising officer who would permit it to 
be done, would not long remain an officer. Because of the 
acknowledgement and faithful discharge of this responsi- 
bility, a person is safer traveling on American railroads 
than walking on the city streets. 

“It goes without saying that conditions should be made 
just as safe as it is practicable—and this responsibility does 
not lie wholly with the railroad. Employees are in con- 
stant and close touch with their surroundings,. they know 
the conditions which under ordinary circumstances are safe, 
and they also know when these conditions carry hazard for 
those working on the premises. The responsibility for re- 
porting this condition lies with the employee, the responsi- 
bility for prompt action with the employer. 

“Tt is generally found that in a ratio of about ten to one, 
employee injuries due to the acts of the employees pre- 
dominate; these acts are not always nor in major part 
due to wilful acts of carelessness or disobedience, but are 
more often the result of impulse or a mistaken idea as to 
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what is Cesired by the supervising officers. The gravest 
responsibility of the railroad for the prevention of accidents 
is in regard to educational measures. 

“The railroad has a very great responsibility in the matter 
of determining and acknowledging the true causes of acci- 
dents. It is unfortunately true that some divisional officers, 
thinking to avoid censure of their superiors, find it easy 
to reach a decision that absolves them from blame and 
places the responsibility on the man in the cemetery or the 
hospital. ‘This is not always wilfully done, as the analysis 
and decision frequently become matters ‘of least resistance.’ 
A superficial analysis sometimes enables the compilation of 
a favorable report from a claim standpoint and the evasion 
of supervisory responsibility, whereas to dig deeper, would 
possibly disclose something fundamentally wrong either in 
conditions or practice. We might as well be honest about 
it, and carry the burden if it belongs to us; for those who 
know the true facts are always ready to exploit them on 
occasion.”’ 


Safety Education in Public Schools 


Dr. George E. Paine, professor of educational sociology, 
New York University, made an address on “The Railroad 
Man’s Approach to Safety Through the Schools.” He said 
in part: 

“The railroads have made operations so safe that a per- 
son is actually in less danger traveling upon the modern 
railroad than he is in walking upon the streets. The rail- 
road Pullman coach is the safest place in America today. 
This achievement also is marked in the reduction of acci- 
dents to employees. It is safe to say no industry has fewer 
accidents to its employees in proportion to the number of 
men employed and the necessary hazards involved. 

“The serious aspect of the problem of accident preven- 
tion lies not in the accidents to the general public or em- 
ployees, but in the accidents to the motorist over which the 
railroads have absolutely no control. For that reason it 
becomes absolutely imperative that the railroads must de- 
velop safety through some other means than that of the 
employees and the railroad traveling public. The problem 
is a matter of educating the general public, particularly 
the motor driving public. There are in the schools of the 
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United States today 800,000 public school teachers and 
20,000,000 pupils representing virtually every home in 
America. When one conceives this situation, he has the 
answer to the problem of insuring safety. If 800,000 
teachers should bring to the attention of 20,000,000 school 
children the dangers of playing on railroad tracks, of cross- 
ing railroad tracks, and the need for extreme care when 
approaching a railroad, the trick would be turned. 

“T remember a few years ago in the city of St. Louis 
we discovered that there were a number of deaths and acci- 
dents resulting from children playing on railroad tracks. A 
simple statement from the superintendent to the teachers of 
that city indicating the causes and the needs for the ob- 
servance of safe practices led to the total elimination of 
accidents from these sources. There is now an adequate 
program and an abundance of material available for mak- 
ing clear to superintendents, principals, and teachers, the 
problem and method of safety. If the railroad men of the 
country are willing to get back of an adequate program 
they can do more than any others in the elimination of 
accidents and the conservation of human life.” 

An open discussion of this question at a later session in- 
dicated the advisability of preparing a series of short, inter- 
esting pamphlets for distribution to the school children 
throughout the country. It was felt that this effort might 
well be carried on under the direction of the National 
Safety Council. The school authorities in most places are 
in hearty accord with educational work of this kind and the 
sentiment was that it should be carried out on a national 
scale and preferably should consist of a series of pamphlets 
which should be distributed at regular intervals. 


The Bureau of Explosives 


Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, New York City, made an address on the “Public 
Aspect of the Work of the Bureau of Explosives.” In com- 
menting upon the results obtained through the work of this 
bureau, he made the following statement: 

“About 400 million pounds of explosives are produced 
annually in the United States and Canada, and much of this 
total is shipped more than once. We can never hope to 
eliminate expensive accidents in any department of railroad 
operation. The best we can do is to establish and hold an 
equilibrium between our maximum effort for safety and the 
average of forces that work for destruction. We have re- 
duced our transportation losses for explosives to about 
$33,000 per year. For all other dangerous articles the 
total is 114 million dollars per year. The possible losses 
that constantly confront us, however, are very disturbing. 
At Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1915, an accident caused by a 
tank car of casinghead gasoline cost over one million 
dollars. In spite of our best efforts, the destructive forces 
that menace us may duplicate or approximate this disaster 
at any time. In the meantime, let us take comfort and en- 
couragement from the fact that in the year 1922 the total 
losses incident to the transportation of explosives, ammuni- 
tion, and fireworks of all kinds in the United States and 
Canada, amounted to the magnificently small sum of $75; 
and not one life was lost.” 


Accidents Due to Mental Causes 


Two remarkable inspirational addresses were made on the 
second day of the meeting. Isaiah Hale, safety superin- 
tendent, Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, received an ovation 
after his address on “The Mental causes of Personal 
Injuries.” By far the greater proportion of accidents are 
due to non-physical or mental causes. He indicated the 
necessity of taking steps to get the employees into a right 
mental attitude, or if they are so constituted that this can 
not be done, to place them where they can not endanger the 
safety of others. He emphasized the importance of right 
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thinking, since this is: responsible for a man’s actions, 

Rev. Walt Holcomb of Cartersville, Ga., a son-in-law of 
the evangelist, Sam Jones, spoke on “Am I My Brother's 
Keeper?” Among other things Mr. Holcomb told of the 
splendid results which are being obtained at highway cross- 
ings by the stop law in North Carolina. The contrast 
between the way in which the automobilists approach cross- 
ings in North Carolina is very noticeable as compared to 
conditions in neighboring states. 


Pullman Safety Methods 


A paper on the Pullman Company’s contribution to rail- 
road safety was prepared by E. F. Carry, president of the 
Pullman Company. This company is directly concerned 
with the handling of 34,000,000 passengers a year. It has 
a thoroughly organized safety department, including safety 
committees in the manufacturing and repair shops, a con- 
ductors’ and porters’ safety committee in each district and 
a joint safety committee in each of its 300 cleaning yards, 
These committees meet monthly to discuss ways and means 
of preventing accidents and all of these employees are urged 
to make recommendations for improving the safety of Pull- 
man travelers. Many prizes are awarded each month for 
suggestions which prove practical. 

Mr. Carry outlined the mechanical improvements which 
have been developed on the Pullman cars in the interests 
of safety, including anti-telescoping devices, the six-wheel 
truck and a large number of other details. Sanitation is, 
of course, a most important factor and the various measures 
for insuring cleanliness in the Pullman cars were described 
in detail. It is essential to the safety of travelers that 
healthy men compose the train crews and particularly that 
they be free from communicable, infectious diseases. The 
policy of the company is to hold men who are so affected 
out of service, healthy men only being employed. The 
company is now engaged in making a complete physical 
survey of the porters and this will be repeated periodically 
in the effort to contribute greater safeguards to those whom 
they must serve. 


Selling Safety to the Man on the Firing Line 


William N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Trainmen, in speaking on the above-mentioned 
topic, said: 

“Right living, right thinking, right working and right 
playing are some of the attributes of the safety first move- 
ment. We have more interest than the mere effort to teach 
carefulness in so far as our bodies are concerned; more 
in common with humanity than to teach men to look out 
for their physical needs and wants; we have the higher 
duty of creating in them the interest in all humanity, that 
of looking for the best in our fellow men and helping them 
to express these good things. 

“The peace of mind of the individual plays a more im- 
portant part in our successful endeavors than one may 
imagine at first glance. Worries of any character will no 
more mix successfully with railroading than will water with 
oil. Many things may cause worry or disturbed condition 
of mind. The more frequently brought to my attention are 
those concerning the administration of discipline and the 
personal handling of employees by superiors. Train delays 
of apparent unnecessary duration, partiality and favoritism, 
together with over-zealousness on the part of officers and 
fellow employees, many times tend to disturb the peace of 
mind of employees, and as a result carelessness and in- 
difference follow with the attending allies, accidents, re- 
sulting in injuries, death or property destruction. Weed out 
elements of discord as you would the tare from the wheat. 

“Security in employment is of paramount importance to 
successful performance of duty. Were each employee, who 
is worth while, properly impressed with the fact that he is 
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secure in his position so long as he obeys instructions, lives 
up to the rules and is careful, we would find the best re- 
sults following. Above everything, eliminate the feeling 
of ‘It’s hell if you do and hell if you don’t.’ This spirit 
will not only wreck your safety efforts, but as well, the 
success of your industry. 

‘Good wages, properly and discriminatingly distributed in 
such a manner as to compensate in proportion to the services 
performed, are of such magnitude that we may well turn 
our attention to them as having the most telling effect in the 
operation of trains and the general safety first movement. 
Safety first principles demand that we all boost for fair 
wages as the best step toward responsibility, and recognized 
responsibility leads to safety. 

“Our forty or fifty years of agitation for safety legislation 
in the state legislatures and Congresses has given the rail- 
road brotherhoods a fair insight into safety progress. All 
movements contemplating changes in thought and action 
are slow, and in general the safety movement has been 
slow, but fortunately progressive and forward. ‘There are 
other evidences of what has been accomplished by con- 
stantly keeping at a right principle. For instance, your own 
movement is a splendid example. Your safety first move- 
ments were regarded at one time as unsound theories, or 
hobbies. However, recently I was told by a high official of 
an important railway that the best asset his line had and 
the biggest dividend payer was the safety first movement. 
Others have told me that through the good work of their 


‘ safety first movements they had turned losses into profits— 


thus disproving the old theory of these movements being ex- 
pensive. 

“Tabor organizations, such as ours, at first looked with 
some skepticism upon the safety movement but have now 
so far changed their viewpoint that ‘safety matters’ are not 
only a part of their work, but an order of business in their 
ritual, thus making it an important part of organization 
work. The reason for this change of opinion is education 
and fair dealing. The results are written in undeniable 
evidence on our accident records and insurance reports— 
thereby proving, that the movement has had tangible value 
to us from a purely organization standpoint in dollars and 
cents. 

“An erroneous idea has been too long prevalent in this 
country that the railroads and their employees were pitted 
against each other. Of course, there has been the desire 
on the part of some to cause friction in the hope that these 
two may not unite for mutual benefit and protection. ‘There 
is no industry on earth .where closer co-operation should 
prevail than between investor, management and employees 
of the railroads. Their interests are common and they 
should be encouraged in their efforts of co-operation. The 
only reason they are encouraged to do other than work to- 
gether is because some outsider desires to profit by their 
differences. It is not only safety, but it is safety first to 
assist in uniting these principles in this great industry be- 
hind the common cause for the common good. In selling 
safety to the men on the firing lines, instill in them the 
spirit of co-operation and confidence.” 


Selling Safety to the Management of a Large Railroad 


H. A. Adams, assistant to the general manager, Union 
Pacific, in speaking on this topic said in part: 

A few of the larger systems are out of alignment in this 
movement; “safety first” is more of a platitude or precept 
than a policy with them. No railroad management can be 
uninformed or indifferent to the achievements of this safety 
plan; such roads as have not as yet awakened to importance 
of this work must needs be convinced by compelling argu- 
ments and silencing evidence, to bring them to its realiza- 
tions. 

Admittedly, officers intrusted with the management of 
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Class One railroads are of broad vision, so when any 
of their group fails to enlist in the cause of safety first, 
it can be attributed to misdirected effort of someone. I feel 
safe in the assertion that, had this plan been earlier and 
impressively placed before men in high places, there would 
be no Class One carrier today without its safety organiza- 
tion. 

The extent of investment in money and men engaged in 
the work must vary, of course, on different properties, de- 
pendent upon the needs and the financial ability to carry 
on the work. 

There is no argument about usefulness of the common 
household broom but the man of today who would dis- 
tinguish himself as a broom salesman must convince that 
the broom which he is selling has qualities superior to 
others offered by competitors. We can urge the purchase 
of safety for many reasons, but certainly for the following: 

1. It is American. It is hased on the cardinal principle 
of Justice. 

2. It is humanistic. It is one of the best vehicles of the 
day for expressing our belief in the brotherhood of man 
and our acceptance of responsibility for our brother’s wel- 
fare. 

3. It is economically sound. The American Railway 
Association has indicated its faith in the necessity and 
practicability of the program. 

4. It makes for efficiency. Labor turnover is one of 
controlling importance in maintenance and operation of rail- 
road property. “Safety first” stabilizes and makes for con- 
tentment and dependableness. There must be increased 
efficiency and loyalty in safety. While safety-first should 
never be accepted solely on the basis of economy, it is estab- 
lished that in guarding against personal injuries and 
casualties, working conditions are bettered. 

To be a successful salesman of safety, you must first be a 
safe man yourself, so far as humanly possible. We shall 
do well to remember at all times that he who is safe in 
thought and safe in word can more reasonably be expected 
to be safe in action. By adherence to these principles we 
shall furnish that more valuable thing, the example, which 
even more than the precept, will be most persuasive of all 
arguments to be employed in selling safety first. 

A. V. Rohweder, supervisor of safety, Duluth, Messabe 
& Northern spoke on the same subject from the viewpoint 
of a small railroad. He outlined in detail the safety program 
followed by: his road. 


Safety as a Builder of Morale 


F. W. Mitchell, director of personnel, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, made an address on “Safety as a Builder 
of Morale” in which he said: 

No mechanism that functions in the production of trans- 
portation is as complex in its makeup as are the human 
beings to whom its operations are committed. And although 
the human element is susceptible to great changes, by means 
of education and training, it can hardly be argued that the 
same effort has been given to railroad “humanics” that has 
gone into the development of the mechanical resources. It 
would be difficult to describe just how we should proceed, 
in order to attempt in this field the accomplishment that is 
apparent in the mechanical. Some things, however, are 
evident, and among these we find first that there should be 
greater care used in selecting our human material, in- 
vestigating the references presented and the conditions which 
surrounded the new employee before taking him into the 
organization. 

For a number of years the railroads have been carrying 
on safety work. The benefits derived from this effort have 
been far in excess of the cost of the work. It is not too 
much to say that the entrance into the larger field, and the 
expanding activities which are directed toward the dévelop- 
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ment of morale have resulted in a measure from the evident 
effects of the safety work in this direction. 

There was unquestionably a time in the history of our 
American railroads when the voice of the public was calling 
loudly for speed in annihilating distance together with re- 
liability in maintaining schedules. The effect of this strong 
sentiment was to increase, in no small degree, not only the 
number of “chance takers” in train operation, but also the 
extent of the risks that they were willing to take. Operating 
officers noted their violations of rules and instructions when 
conspicuous consequences compelled recognition. Investiga- 
tions of accidents revealed such information only as it was 
impossible to conceal. A spirit of competition and rivalry 
tended to further aggravate the dangerous situation. Cau- 
tionary measures were set aside by the employee if so he 
might thereby execute some stunt which, if successful, might 
mark his exceptional ability. There was a wide separa- 
tion in the theory and practice of safe operation. Confidence 
was weakened; morale reduced. That which should have 
been an army of organized workers for safety was slowly 
becoming a mob of “go as you please as long as you're 
lucky” buccaneers. 

Even the grounds for promotion were becoming more and 
more based upon the element of “luck,” and the “good 
guesser” could ride the top wave of popularity. Safety 
was becoming an artificial veneer. 

But there was a penalty to all this and from time to 
time it presented stern demands. It became evident that 
something was going very wrong and ‘that a change was 
required not only in methods but in the appraisal of values. 
Safety first was made the slogan for the railroad workers. 
Committees were appointed. Meetings were held. Condi- 
tions were revealed which needed correction. ‘The mirror 
was held up before dangerous practices that showed them 
in their true aspect. Officers and men were brought into 
close personal contact in the pursuit of safety. Together 
they searched for the remedies for situations which their 
new relationship was compelling them to face, and together 
they began to realize that their interest was common in 
endeavoring to find an answer that would satisfy the con- 
science of each that the requirements of safety were being 
met. 


When Morale Appears 


When the enlightened conscience is satisfied with the con- 
tacts with life, as it is expressed in action as well as in 
word, that elusive and almost indefinable element which we 
call morale, appears; because an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to its growth and development has been found. 
There is something in every real man that calls him to put 
his best effort into his work. He may vary somewhat in 
his response to this call, but the knowledge that he is work- 
ing together with other individuals in the army of employees 
to carry out a program for protection, is a compelling force; 
because it is founded in sincere endeavor, and carried out 
in the spirit of service. Its outgrowth is quickened morale. 
The whole trend of the safety work is toward the promotion 
of those forces, sentiments and actions which inspire respect, 
loyalty, and efficient service. ‘The work furnishes a point 
of contact between employer and employee that is mutually 
advantageous. From the experience there comes the knowl- 
edge that other points of contact are available, and the 
means of securing them follow closely. 

The principles on which safety work is founded, the 
sentiments which it fosters and the methods by which it 
develops have done more to build up morale upon the rail- 
roads than any other single agency. It has made for itself 
a place by providing an avenue for the expression of 
opinion, as well as the compulsion of safe practices, which 
entitles it to all the aid that can be extended, to the end that 
the work which it has begun in building up morale may be 
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continued, sustained and enlarged by whatever additiona 
means may be provided to accomplish so important a task 


Other Papers 


. Roy V. Wright, managing editor of the Railway Age, in 
speaking on publicity as an aid to the railroad safety officer, 
called attention to the army mental tests. He indicated that 
we must recognize the low standard of mentality of many 
of the employees and adjust the publicity and educational 
work accordingly. Publishers of some of the daily papers 
recognize that a large proportion of the population is not 
fitted mentally to receive even a complete grade school edu- 
cation; they therefore use methods to appeal to these ele- 
ments. Railroad safety officers should study their methods 
and those of other educators, and utilize them as far as 
possible. 

An illustrated address on “The National Cost of Acci- 
dents as it Affects the Railroads” was given by Lew R. 
Palmer, conservation engineer of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. A series of charts and tables was presented 
showing the tendencies in railroad accidents on several dif- 
ferent bases and also giving approximate costs of these 
accidents over a period of years. The material is not avail- 
able for publication at this time, but an abstract of Mr. 
Palmer’s paper will be presented in a future issue. 

Several subjects that were of special interest to railroad 
men were discussed at other sections of the Safety Congress. 
Two of the most notable of these papers were “A Properly 
Balanced and Well-Edited Publication a Necessity in Sell- 
ing Safety,” by L. G. Bentley, general safety agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; and “The Safe Transportation of Acids 
in Carboys and Drums,” by Maurice F. Crass, of the 
Grasselli Chemical Company. 


Topical Discussions 


A paper describing a device which will automatically 
regulate the blowing of locomotive whistles and ringing of 
bells on approaching highway crossings was presented by 
Morris A. Welsh, superintendent of the Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern. This device has been tried on his road 
and one locomotive is now equipped with it on the Chicago 
& North Western. The engineer on approaching a cross- 
ing, presses down momentarily on a hand or foot lever and 
the device will blow the whistle and ring the bell in ac- 
cordance with the legal requirements. The engineer can, 
however, if he so desires, at any time exercise manual con- 
trol over these functions. A considerable discussion ensued 
as to the desirability of operating the blowing of the whistle 
mechanically. . 

Several other topics were discussed from which it would 
appear that it is dangerous to use danger signs in conjunc- 
tion with advertisements near highway crossings; and that 
crossing watchmen should be strong, vigorous men of good 
intelligence. 

The following officers of the Steam Railroad Section were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, F. M. Metcalf, 
superintendent safety section, Northern Pacific; vice-chair- 
man, Charles E. Hill, general safety agent, New York Cen- 
tral; secretary, Emerson R. Cott, safety agent, Hocking 
Valley. 


THE ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FE and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific have requested the Missouri Board of Equaliza- 
tion to reduce the valuation placed upon their properties for 
taxation purposes in Missouri. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe contends that the valuation of $18,448,108 placed on its 
properties in the 11 Missouri counties through which it passes is 
on 100 per cent of the value while other property is taxed upon 
but 58 per cent of its value. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
contends that the value of $16,447,000 placed on its property is 
$858,000 above the real value of its holdings in Missouri. 




















Western Canada’s Unsolved Grain Rate Problem 


Removal of Mountain Differentials Would Divert Traffic 
Westward—Secession Threatened 


By Thomas M. Fraser 


HE Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada now 

has before it a reference from the Privy Council of 

the Canadian cabinet asking that it immediately con- 

sider and act upon the appeal of the province of British 

Columbia for a reduction in grain rates from the prairie 

provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta to Vancouver and 

other British Columbia ports. In referring the matter to the 
board, the government made the following statement : 

“In view of the existing situation in the west in regard to 
the extent of the crop movement this autumn, and the late- 
ness of the season, the government feels that if any relief can 
be granted in the way of reducing the rate on grain haul via 
the Pacific outlet, action should be taken at once. In the 
original order of the board dealing generally with western 
freight rates, issued on June 13, 1922, the grain haul was 
not specifically dealt with in the judgment, and it is this 
particular end of the whole vexed problem which the govern- 
ment is now asking the Railway Commission to deal with. 
The cabinet has not given any final ruling regarding the 
whole case appealed to it, and probably will not finally deal 
with the matter until the return of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues from the Imperial Conference.” 

This action of the government was taken following a hear- 
ing of the question in which counsel for the railways and the 
western provinces respectively presented their arguments ex- 
haustively. It was simply another chapter in the long and 
involved history of the protests of the west against the dif- 
ferential scale which exists as between the territories east and 
west of the Rocky mountains. It is a matter which has bulked 
very large not only in railroad but in political affairs in 
Canada, and for an intelligent grasp of the situation the his- 
tory of some western railway legislation must be summarized. 


Rate Control in Canada 


. Since the formation of the Canadian federation of provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1867, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment has had the power to control railway rates, which power 
was exercised either by itself or some body to which it 
deputed the task. Until the year 1904 the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was given the power of making 
such reviews of and changes in rates as was considered to be 
in the public interest. In that year the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, the members whereof were. appointed for the 
government, was created. It is composed of six members, 
who hold office for ten years. They are eligible for reappoint- 
ment, but this is rarely done. Its decisions are final, subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada on questions of 
jurisdiction or law, and also to action thereon by the govern- 
ment. 


The Crows Nest Pass Agreement 


More or less closely connected with this western freight 
rate question is what is known as the Crows Nest Pass agree- 
ment, which has been much before the people and Parliament 
of Canada in recent years, as it has been made a sort of 
issue by the western “Progressive,” or farmer, political group, 
and has been a source of sore trouble to the railroad which 
entered into it. It was, in brief, an agreement made by the 
Canadian Pacific with the government in 1897 that, in con- 
sideration of a subsidy of about three million dollars for con- 
struction of a branch line through the Crows Nest pass dis- 


trict in Alberta and British Columbia, the C. P. R. agreed 
to maintain certain low rates on grain and flour eastward and 
on other commodities westward, into and from the prairie 
provinces. 

In 1917 war conditions necessitated a general increase in 
rates, and the Canadian Pacific, in particular, was desirous 
of being temporarily relieved from this Crows Nest agree- 
ment. It appealed to the Railway Commission for a suspen- 
sion of the agreement. The Commission came to Parliament 
and asked that the agreement be suspended. This was done 
—at first for two years, and then for a further period, ex- 
piring in 1922. The Railway Commission then asked Par- 
liament to declare its general position on the question, as rate 
reductions were being pressed in all parts of the country and 
could not be granted by the board without taking into con- 
sideration the future course of rates under this Crows Nest 
Pass agreement. After long discussion and deliberation, and 
in the face of strenuous objection by the railways, a special 
parliamentary committee restored the agreement so far as it 
referred to rates on grain and flour moving eastward out of 
the prairie provinces and let the remainder of it rest. This 
year a further extension was granted for another year, which 
expires on July 7, 1924. 


The Basis for Rates in the Far West 


The specific grievance of British Columbia with regard to 
rates is based on a judgment delivered by the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners in 1914, on what is known as the Western 
Rates Case, where the principle was laid down that, owing to 
high grades and other adverse conditions of operation, the 
railways could haul freight on the prairies 150 miles for the 
same rate as they could haul the same commodities and quan- 
tities 100 miles through the mountains. British Columbia 
has always protested against this discrimination, and latterly, 
since western grain has begun to move out via the Pacific 
and the Panama Canal route, they have been joined in the 
protest by the province of Alberta. They appealed to the 
Railway Commission for the elimination of this mountain 
scale, and the matter was before that body for a year or more. 

In June, 1922, a judgment was rendered which provided 
that the mountain scale should be reduced from the propor- 
tion of 1% to 1, to 1% to 1. British Columbia was still 
unsatisfied, claiming that the mountain scale should be wiped 
out entirely and all western rates put on the same basis. The 
province accordingly appealed from the judgment of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners to the Privy Council, and 
they included in their appeal the matter of grain moving west- 
ward, which had not been covered by the reduction of 1922, 
as there was no considerable quantity of grain moving by the 
Pacific at that time. The movement has developed very 
rapidly in the past two years. Last year about seventeen 
million bushels went by that route, and with improved facili- 
ties at Vancouver in the shape of new elevator and other ac- 
commodation, a very much larger movement is looked for. 

The Privy Council, as noted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, made a special reference of the grain question back to 
the Railway Commission, and reserved the general question 
of rate reductions for further consideration. It is generally 
anticipated, however, that the whole subject matter of the 
appeal will eventually be referred back to the board. 

The judgment of the board in 1922 was that rates on the 
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movement of goods in British Columbia and inter-provin- 
cially between British Columbia and Alberta on the Pacific 
standard mileage were to be constructed by applying to the 
prairie standard tariff for distances up to and including 750 
miles, one and one quarter miles for one mile. This decision 
was justified by the board on the ground that the cost of 
operation and construction of the railways through the moun- 
tain sections was greater than on the prairies or on any other 
part of Canada through which the railways run. The rail- 
ways have vigorously fought against any interference with 
this principle. 

They claim that if the reductions asked for by Alberta 
and British Columbia are granted, the other parts of Canada 
will use this as a ground for urging reductions, and the 
whole rate structure of the Dominion will be upset. 


Upsetting Differential Would Divert Traffic Westward 


The manufacturing and distributing interests in Winnipeg 
and the east are not favorable to the claims of the west. In- 
deed, the provincial government of Manitoba, and the Winni- 
peg commercial interests were represented before the Privy 
Council in opposition to them. It is feared by them, and with 
good reason, that the wiping out of the differentials will di- 
vert the distribution of goods from the present channels via 
Montreal and Atlantic ports to Vancouver, Prince Rupert 
and the Pacific; will transfer a portion at least of the manu- 
facturing industry of the east to those centres, and take away 
from eastern manufacturers and Winnipeg distributors the 
market of the prairies. ‘The remarkable increase in wheat 
exports via Vancouver has accentuated this fear. 

So far as wheat is concerned, the special reference of this 
matter by the Privy Council to the board with the intimation 
that it is desirable that action should be taken at once so as 
to affect this year’s big crop, is looked on as_ practically 
equivalent to a suggestion for reductions, and there is not 
much doubt that reductions will be recommended by the 
board. This will have the effect of further encouraging this 
movement of grain via the Pacific-Panama route, and the 
Vancouver Harbor Board and others interested there are con- 
fidently predicting a movement of not less than fifty million 
bushels by that route this season. The fact that the United 
States lake boats are refraining from engaging in the Cana- 
dian lake traffic owing to unwillingness to conform to the 
new Canadian regulations means the possibility of a blockade 
on the lake route and the diversion of all possible grain via 
the Pacific. The limited elevator capacity at Vancouver has 
led the railways to announce a regulating embargo at that 
port so as to prevent congestion in the elevators and the hold- 
ing up of cars. 

The principle on which British Columbia and Alberta rest 
their case for rate reductions is that a transcontinental rail- 
way system should not be allowed to segregate one section of 
its route where conditions are adverse and charge tolls on 
traffic over that section sufficiently high to offset in a financial 
way the difficulties encountered. They say that costs of con- 
struction and operation in the east are fully as great as in the 
west; that if extraordinary expenditures like the Quebec 
bridge over the St. Lawrence and construction around the 
great lakes are to be absorbed by the system as a whole, there 
is no reason why the same principle should not apply to the 
mountain barrier, which they figure out as amounting to only 
241% miles of maximum gradients against westbound and 
58 miles against eastbound haul. They claim that it is the 
“long haul” the railways are seeking, and that they are not 
desirous of seeing British Columbia manufacturers in a posi- 
tion to ship into the prairies goods which have hitherto been 
coming from the eastern provinces. 


Comparative Costs of Railway Operation 


The railways have submitted figures to prove that the 
population per mile of railway, the diversity and the density 
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of traffic were in favor of the prairie as against the mountain 
division, and that if costs were high and rates low on the 
Maritime Provinces divisions, water competition together 
with American rail competition to the Atlantic seaboard were 
the governing influences in rates there. The percentage of in- 
creased operating cost on the British Columbia district over 
the balance of the lines in the west was given by the railways 
as follows: Per mile of line, 22.68; per train mile, 34.67; 
per car mile, 50.35; per gross ton mile, +8.03. 


C. N. R. Not Taking Active Part in Debate 


It should be noted that while the Canadian National Rail- 
ways “sat in” at all the various discussions on this question, 
and was represented ,by counsel before the Railway Commis- 
sion and before the Privy Council, it has never taken an ac- 
tive part in opposing the western claims. Its grades through 
the mountains are admittedly much more favorable than 
those of the Canadian Pacific. G. G. McGeer, of Vancouver, 
the counsel who has handled this fight of British Columbia 
and Alberta since it began, submitted figures to show that 
grades on the Canadian National between Edmonton and 
Vancouver westbound were .4 per cent except on a distance 
of 10 miles where they were the maximum of .5 per cent. 
The summit was 1,600 ft. lower than that on the Canadian 
Pacific. Eastbound the maximum grade is .7 for 28 miles 
and .4 for the remainder. 

In giving evidence before the commission which is now 
investigating the grain trade, Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National, was asked: “Why does not the 
Canadian National lower its rates? It has not the same 
difficulty with regard to mountain grades that the C. P. R. 
has.” He replied: 

“Well, I suppose largely for the reason that there seems 
to be some reluctance on the part of most individuals to make 
a noise like a philanthropist. It is a well-known fact that 
the grades on the Canadian National are more favorable to 
traffic between the prairies and the Pacific Coast than is the 
case on the Canadian Pacific; and it is also a fact that for 
that reason we might be able to stand a lower rate; but on 
the other hand it is rather inconceivable that any rate that 
would apply to us would not apply to the C. P. R., because 
freight rates must necessarily be equal between competing 
lines between two places, otherwise one gets all the busi- 
ness. I suppose it is reasonable to assume that some- 
where in this western country what you might call a traffic 
divide will develop. Just where it will come, I could not 
say at the moment, but in time it is bound to come.” 


Secession from Dominion Threatened 


F. B. Carvell, the chairman of the Railway Commission, 
aroused great resentment on several occasions by speaking 
rather more frankly than was advisable on the motives which 
he considered were actuating the western agitation for re- 
duced rates. He stated that it was “more political than real.” 
So far as British Columbia is concerned, there is not lacking 
a suspicion that the government of that province is not en- 
tirely unaware of the political advantages which might accrue 
from a removal of the differential rates; but the fight is far 
more than political, and the west declares that it will carry 
its fight to “the foot of the throne” if necessary, and appeal 
to the Privy Council in England. Even separation from the 
rest of Canada, or at least from the more easterly provinces, 
is being threatened by some of the more extreme unless the 
discrimination in rates is removed. 


A Station Service MANvat has been issued by the Southern 
Railway, a booklet of 90 pages outlining the duties of local freight 
agents and giving detailed instructions regarding the receiving, 
checking and handling of freight, the tracing of astray freight, the 
preparation of bills, the handling of claims and other duties. 
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Railways of India Adopt Revised Statistics 





Revision Follows Careful Study of American and English 
Methods—Many American O. S. Units Selected 


By Brevet Major F. H. 


Budden, M. C., R. E. 


Indian State Railways 


In Two Parts—Part II 


statistics is the question of compilation. Statistics 
are of little use unless they can be readily and cheaply 
compiled and this point was specially referred to in one of the 
terms of reference for the committee on the revision of 
statistics used by the Indian Railways. The difficulty met 
with in India is that returns furnished by railway employees 
cannot be trusted unless they know that such returns can be 
checked. For this reason, it has been necessary in the past 
to centralize the compilation of many returns. Methods of 
compilation in all countries divide themselves under two 
fundamental heads which for convenience may be described 
as— 
(1) The station-to-station method, and 
(2) The method of a density record. 
All railways in India except one and, so far as has been 
verified, all railways in England work on the station-to- 
station method. 


Station-to-Station Method 


The method under this system consists in compiling the 
quantity of traffic which has passed between each pair of 
stations for the period dealt with. When the quantity of 
traffic which has passed between each pair of stations has 
been calculated, these figures become the basis for the cal- 
culation of the statistical information either by the railway 
itself or by the central authorities. Ton-miles for the rail- 
way, for instance, are obtained by multiplying the tonnage 
which has passed between each pair of stations by the re- 
spective distance and by adding these results together. A 
similar process in principle is applied in obtaining all other 
unit-mileages. 

If such information is wanted for a section of a rail- 
way, the weights of all traffic between those pairs of sections 
which would pass over that particular section are selected; 
these selected entries are grouped according to the mileage 
traversed in each case over this section. The weight of each 
group is then multiplied by the mileage shown against it 
and the total of these results is the ton mileage of that sec- 
tion. 


Example of Work Entailed in 
Station-to-Station Method 


A simple example will perhaps bring out the amount of 
work necessary under the station-to-station method of cal- 
culating such figures as ton-miles, etc. 

As an example, the case of a railway consisting of eight 
stations A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H, of which A, E and H 
are junctions with foreign lines, may be taken. Let the 
traffic from A to B be ab, A to C ac, etc., and that from via 
A to B be vab, via A to C vac, etc. Then supposing every 
station to move traffic to every other station on the railway 
the transactions are tabulated as shown in the next column. 

The traffic thus requires in the case of a railway of eight 
stations (counting every foreign junction as two stations) to 
be separated in the statement into 11 & 10 = 110 divisions. 
If the number of stations is 900 with 10 foreign junctions, 
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the number of divisions by the same rule would be 910 XK 
909 = 827,190. In actual fact, however, every station does 
not ship to every other station, so that, though the actual 
statement in which the information is posted will not be 
diminished in size, the actual postings in it will be fewer 
than the above number. If on the average each station 
ships to 10 per cent only of the other stations, the actual 
number of postings required will be 82,719. After these 
postings have been made, a similar number of calculations 
will, under the process described above, give the ton mileage 
for the whole line. If, in addition, ton-miles by 12 com- 
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modity heads are required, the number of postings and cal- 
culations necessary would be 12 X 82,719 = 992,628 in 
each case. Should figures be required for sections of the 
line, the weights of all traffic between those pairs of stations 
included in above totals which pass over that particular 
section must be first selected and treated as described above. 


The Density Method 


The second method of tabulation referred to above, viz., 
that of a density record, is the system in use at the present 
moment on the North Western Railway. The initial tabu- 
lation under this method consists of recording against the 
name of each station the traffic (whether it be freight, pas- 
senger, trains, cars, etc. )— 


(1) received at the station, 
(2) forwarded from the station, and 
(3) passing the station. 


This tabulation having been compiled, it furnishes the basis 
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upon which the statistics required are obtained. Seeing that 
a figure for passing traffic or “density” is furnished, any unit- 
mileage can be calculated by multiplying the density between 
successive stations by the distance between them and totaling 
the results. Ton-miles, passenger-miles, train-miles, pas- 
senger and freight-car miles, capacity-miles, engine-miles, 
etc., are all being obtained by this process. 

If unit-mileages of any description such as ton-miles, 
passenger-miles, etc., by a section of the line are required, 
the density figures noted against the stations of that section 
multiplied respectively by the distances between the stations 
and added together give the required information. There is 
no need for sections for which figures are to be prepared to 
be specified beforehand. As the density of traffic in the 
various units is recorded on every point of the line, any sec- 
tional unit-mileages can manifestly be got out directly on the 
basis of the initial tabulation. 

If unit-mileages by subdivisions of traffic (e.g., ton-miles 
by commodities, passenger-miles by classes, etc.) are re- 
quired, it is necessary that the traffic (whether received, for- 
warded or passing) noted against each station should be sub- 
divided according to the detail required. The unit-mileages 
by such sub-divisions of traffic are then obtainable for the 
whole line or any section in the same way as noted above. 

Example of Work Entailed in Density Method 

A simple example will perhaps best explain how this 
method works. 

As in the former instance, the case of a railway with eight 
stations A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H, of which A, E and H 
are any junctions may be taken. Let the east and west traffic 
of the railways be separately considered. Then under this 
method the following tabulation is prepared: 





a 


Direction 











Miles of Traffic Forwarded! Received | Passing Mileage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (@) (7) 
Tons Tons Tons 

Via A 100 0 
A 60 0 

5 160 800 
B 70 5 

4 225 900 
Cc 100 10 

3 315 945 
D 30 5 

) ; 340 1700 
Via E 80 10 
E 120 30 

© 500 3000 
F 50 10 

3 540 1620 
6 20 80 

4 : 480 1920 
Via H 100 20 
H 200 50 























It is evident that A being the first station on the line, 
there is no received traffic pertaining to the railway at A 
in the direction dealt with and marked by the arrow heads 
above. But there would naturally be some forwarded traffic 
which is shown under column 4. 

Similarly the figures against the stations B, C, D, etc., 
in columns 4 and 5 are the totals of the received and for- 
warded traffic in the direction noted. The figures against the 
junctions via A, via E, and via H represent the traffic which 
has passed on to railway from other lines or has passed off 
it to other lines. 

As regards column 6, “Passing Traffic,” the figures are 
obtained from the figures in columns 4 and 5. Thus the 
traffic between A and B is the amount forwarded from 
A to B i.e., 160 tons. Of these 160 tons, 5 tons stop at 
B but B forwards 70 tons. The traffic between B and C 
is therefore 160 — 5 + 70 = 225 tons. The change of 
density after passing a station is merely the difference be- 
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tween the amounts forwarded and received at that statior 
The density of passing traffic for the remaining stations i 
worked out in the same way, the east and west directions be 
ing worked out separately. It may be stated that there i 
no difficulty in obtaining separate totals under “forwarded 
and “received” for the up and down directions. 

It should be noted that whereas in this example it is sug 
gested from the analogy of the illustration under the station 
to-station method that the junctions in this illustration ar 
foreign junctions, the scheme requires that at every junction 
whether foreign or not, traffic interchanged between brancl 
lines and main lines should be calculated. It means, there 
fore, that supposing there are 50 junctions on a railway, a 
postion of the traffic (7.e., that interchanged between branch 
and main lines) must be separated into 200 heads, each 
junction requiring four such separations for all directions 

As regards the quantity of work involved it can be seen 
that in the case of a line with eight stations altogether 22 
divisions of traffic under “forwarded” and “received” and 
seven calculations for “passing traffic’ for each direction are 
necessary. If the number of stations is 900 and there are 
altogether 50 junctions on the railway, both local and foreign, 
then the entire work of posting requires a separation of traf- 
fic into 1,800 divisions for each direction for “forwarded” 
and “received” traffic. The division also of a portion of the 
traffic of the railway into 200 heads and 899 calculations 
for each direction are necessary for purposes of the “density” 
figure. For both directions there are thus in all 3,800 divi- 
sions of traffic and 1,798 calculations involved. 

After the tabulation has been completed 1,798 calculations 
furnish ton-miles for the whole railway. If ton-miles for 12 
commodity heads are required, the entire process requires a 
total of 3,800 * 12 = 45,600 divisions of traffic, 12 
1,798 = 21,576 calculations for “passing traffic’ and 12 
< 1,798 = 21,576 calculations for “ton-miles.” Should 
figures for sections of the line be required, e.g., any length 
of, say, 200 stations, 199 calculations in each direction 1.e., 
398 in all, would supply the information. It is impossible 
to give in a limited space exact comparison of the labor 
involved in the two processes; some general idea of it, how- 
ever, will perhaps be gathered by a comparison of these 
figures quoted under the station-to-station method. 


Use of “Guards’ Journals” for Compiling Ton-Miles 


Whereas in America, the common practice is for ton- 
miles to be obtained from returns furnished by conductors of 
freight trains, it has been considered in the past in India 
that the figures obtained from returns furnished by conductors 
would not be sufficiently accurate for compiling ton-miles. 
Probably, however, this practice will gradually be intro- 
duced especially as on one of the main railways the divi- 
sion system of organization has been introduced and the use 
of conductors’ reports enables the compilation of statistics 
to be decentralized. Moreover, the introduction of train 
control will enable a closer check to be kept on the working 
of conductors. Train control is somewhat similar to the 
dispatching system except that the train controller deals 
with the station agents and not with the train crew. The 
engineman merely has to obey signals which are operated 
under the orders of the station agents. 


English Methods of Compiling Ton-Miles 


The English methods of compiling ton-miles were con- 
sidered by the committee but were discarded as the figures 
obtained are only approximate and are only available for 
the line as a whole. In England the figures are obtained by 
multiplying the loaded car-miles by the average load per 
car. As an average car load for the entire system does not, in 
the case of the large companies, necessarily give satisfactory 
results, such companies’ systems are divided into areas, and 
the average car load in each area is applied to the relative 
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led car-miles. The above figures are only approximate, 
are said to be sufficiently accurate for the purpose of 
wing the amount of revenue work done. All English 
lways, however, do not agree in this opinion. 


Method Recommended by the Committee 


The method recommended by the committee was the density 
method as under this method it is possible to show the density 
| traffic passing over any section of the line up and down 
(cast and west) separately. In the case of freight, the figures 
will show the number of tons passing between each pair of 
stations, the number of cars which carried the tons, the 
number of trains on which the cars were hauled, etc., etc. 


The Cost of Compilation 


No method of compilation is of any practical value unless 
the cost is low and this point was carefully considered by 
the committee. A very careful estimate:was made of the 
cost of compiling certain information under the density 
method and it was found that for 1/12th of one per cent 
of the gross earnings of the North Western Railway 
(mileage 5,500) it would be possible to show in the case of 
passengers not only the number of passengers of each class 
which originated on the railway but also the number which 
traveled over the line and the average distance each class 
traveled. These figures would be given by sections of the 
line “up and down” separately and it would then be pos- 
sible to locate where any falling off occurred and to decide 
what steps should be taken to prevent this falling off. It 
would also be possible to compare the number of passengers 
carried over any one section with the number of seats pro- 
vided for their carriage. As corridor trains are very rarely 
found in India, it is difficult for the conductor to count up 
the number of passengers traveling and to furnish daily re- 
turns as is the common practice in America. 

In the case of freight similar detailed information would 
be available by commodities and the average distance each 
commodity traveled and the density of the movement of each 
commodity over any portion of the line would be shown. Any 
falling off in any commodity can be located and the neces- 
sary steps taken to correct it by affording extra facilities. 
At the same time full information would be given about car 
loads, train loads, coal consumption by sections of the line, 
etc., and the figures will bring out such factors as whether 
engine-miles are being cut down when traffic falls down, etc. 
etc. 

Employment of Machines 


The above remarks about the cost of compilation refer to 
the work done by clerical labor as until recently this was 
the only means actually used in India. But tabulating and 
sorting machines have lately been introduced on the North 
Western Railway. The two types of machines which are 
commonly used in America are being employed, namely the 
Hollerith tabulating and sorting machine and the Powers 
tabulating and sorting machine. . In addition to the saving 
in time and the greater accuracy obtainable, it is found that 
there is a distinct saving in cost in spite of the low rates and 
wages paid to clerks employed on compilation compared to 
those paid in America. Compilation clerks start on about 
$12 or $13 a month and work up to about $40 a month. 


Other Points Dealt with by the Committee 


The form and scope of the annual report on the operation 
of railways issued by the government of India were carefully 
considered by the committee. Of the various annual pub- 
lications examined, it was noticed that there was a limited 
similarity in the annual reports of the English, American and 
Chinese governments but the general sequence and form of 
annual report of the English railways commended themselves 
to the committee as the most logical. Indian conditions, 
however, must be allowed for and certain changes are neces- 
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sary. In efiecting them, the committee made use of such im- 
provements as the perusal of the Reports of the American 
and Chinese railway systems have suggested. 

The general form recommended for the annual report of 
Indian railways was as follows: 

Volume I—Text of Report: Each chapter corresponding to a 


statement or group of state- 
ments in Volume II. 
Summaries for classes of railways for 
all India— 
(1) Financial summaries, 
(ii) Statistical summaries. 
Abstracts of reports of individual rail- 
ways— 


Volume II.—Section A: 


Section B: 


(i) Financial statements. 
(ii) Statistical statements. 
Appendices. 


Annual Report of Individual Railways 


The question of what form the annual reports of railways 
in India should take in future was also considered by the 
committee and various recommendations were made. So far 
the reports consist of— 

(1) Capital and revenue accounts. 

(2) Analysis of working. 

(3) Reports by heads of departments on the working of their 
departments. ; 

(4) Chief auditor’s report on the revenue and expenditure dur- 
ing the year. 

(5) In some cases a report by the agent. 

To take the place of these, the committee recommended 
that there should be one general report on the lines of the 
reports furnished by American and English railways. 


Division of Expenses 


The committee, in addition, made various suggestions con- 
cerning the division of expenses between mechanical and 
transportation as far as the locomotive and carriage and 
wagon departments are concerned, and the division of ex- 
penses between transportation and commercial as far as the 
traffic department is concerned. 


Division of Passenger and Freight 


Up to now the division of expense between passenger and 
freight on Indian railways are based on the gross ton-miles 
of passengers and freight service respectively. This division 
is purely an arbitrary one and recommendations have been 
made that the American system of dividing expenses between 
passenger and freight should be further examined and, if 
found suitable, should be introduced on the Indian railways. 


Short Line Association 


Discusses Its Problems 


‘- American Short Line Railroad Association Con- 
vention, which was held at Chicago on October 3 
and 4, was attended by representatives of 250 mem- 

ber lines and others, making a total of 500. President Bird M. 
Robinson presented a report outlining the work of the asso- 
ciation and opened a discussion of impending legislation by 
outlining the situation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and describing the attitude of various .groups 
toward the railroads. He also emphasized the need for 
intelligent and combined efforts to combat the attempt of 
radical groups to bring about government ownership. 

In discussing possible action by the next Congress, the 
activities of those in favor of radical legislation were de- 
scribed and plans for counteracting their effect and putting 
correct information before the public were outlined. Radical 
activities in Minnesota and the dangers of their spreading 
were described by E. D. Luce, receiver of the Electric Short 
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Line Railway of Minnesota and were attributed to the dif- 
ficulties of the farmers and their ignorance of the real situa- 
tion. T. C. Cary of the Christie & Eastern spoke of the 
tendency in many places for thoughtless merchants and others 
to use the freight rates as a convenient excuse for all in- 
creases in prices and illustrated the good results which follow 
the education of the people as to the very small part the cost 
of transportation had in the price of commodities. 

The plan of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis to dis- 
seminate railroad information to the public was outlined by 
Robert S. Henry, director of public relations of that road. 
He stated that the road does not assume the attitude of de- 
fending freight rates but is making an effort to tell the people 
just how little they amount to, whether on farm products 
shipped out or on the articles of everyday consumption that 
they buy. In this attempt the road endeavors to impress 
upon the people the fact that the only chance for permanently 
reduced freight rates is lower transportation cost and taxes, 
which can be brought about only if railroads are allowed to 
make a reasonable return and not by efforts to cheapen trans- 
portation artificially, which will result eventually in poorer 
service and higher rates. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, to reach farmers 
in its territory, mails to each rural route boxholder a booklet 
giving actual examples of freight rates into and out of his 
own county, which rates are figured on the way the business 
normally moves into each particular county, whether carload 
direct, carload to some nearby jobbing center and less-than- 
carload freight locally and are shown for amounts on retail 
quantities. Rates on outbound business are shown on the 
ordinary unit in which the carloads are sold and are calcu- 
lated to the usual markets to which the products are shipped. 
This information is also used in a series of advertisements in 
the local papers to show the insignificant part played by the 
profits of the railroads in determining prices. 

Another method of reaching the people which has been 
adopted is that of addressing people at county seats. It has 
been found that many people attend the opening of various 
courts who otherwise never come to town. Banks and busi- 
ness houses also co-operate in cities and smaller towns by 
distributing charts to their customers bearing railroad infor- 
mation and also by running such information as advertise- 
ments in newspapers. The discussion ended by referring 
the matter to President Robinson and other officers to work 
out a program for disseminating information. 

The discussion of valuation was opened by Judge E. M. 
Carr of the Manchester & Oneida, who spoke from the legal 
standpoint and showed that the courts only were qualified to 
fix the value of the carriers. Among others who spoke were 
M. A. Zook of the Montana, Wyoming & Southern, W. L. 
Seddon of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah and Ben B. Cain, 
general counsel of the association, who reviewed a few de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission on valuation. 

At the end of the first day’s session the association passed a 
resolution in favor of any sound and well conceived measures 
of public policy or legislation which will truly and wisely 
promote the success of agriculture and other productive in- 
dustries as lying at the foundation of the prosperity of the 
nation and extending the support of the short lines to any 
public policy that will bring that result. 

At the dinner given by the Traffic Club of Chicago to the 
American Short Line Association on the evening of October 3, 
the principal speaker was the Honorable Atlee Pomerene, 
ex-U. S. Senator of Ohio and member of the Senate Confer- 
ence Committee which drafted the Transportation Act of 
1920, who spoke on the railroad transportation problem. In 
his address he denounced all political efforts to bring the 
roads back under federal control and showed the dangers of 
government ownership and the failure of federal control. He 
said: “We are hearing a great deal of government control and 
operation, but 26 months of government operation under 
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federal control should convince any one that it requires 
practical men to operate railroads just as any other business. 
It is apparent that with five years more of government opera- 
tion as was advocated by Mr. McAdoo, there would not have 
been enough left of the carriers to warrant the appointing o! 
a receiver. Under government operation the number oi 
employees was doubled and wages were raised but rates were 
not increased so that at the end of the first year there was a 
deficit of $450,000,000.” 

He spoke in defense of the Esch-Cummings act, bearing 
principally upon the rate making section and the Labo: 
Board. In speaking of the valuation of the carriers he stated 
that upon completion they would show a value of nearly 
$25,000,000,000 rather than the present tentative figure of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He also spoke favor- 
ably of consolidation but stated that it must be voluntary. 

Other speakers were Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic 
World, who spoke on railroad consolidation, and Captain 
John W. Gorby, director of public relations of the National 
Transportation Institute, who spoke on the development of 
the National Transportation Institute. 

On the second day of the convention the per diem charge 
on freight cars was considered. A committee was appointed 
to decide the best method to handle the problem, and was 
instructed to collect data from the short lines for the purpose 
of drawing up a plan which would satisfy all short line 
carriers. Following a discussion of the recapture of excess 
earnings under paragraphs 6 and 9 of Section 15A of the 
Transportation Act, a motion was passed that the association 
take no position at present with regard to the recapture clause 
but support the attempt of carriers to obtain a fair valuation 
aus a basis for the computation of excess earnings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the discussion of consolidation it was stated that Senator 
Cummings had reported to representatives of the association 
that he was more determined than ever to bring about unifica- 
tion of transportation systems and was drafting a bill to that 
effect .shich he would submit to the short lines, who, he 
believed, had the greatest interest in consolidation. Ben B. 
Cain explained the necessity of the short lines being allocated 
to some group and of their showing a favorable attitude 
toward consolidation so that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would include them, if consolidation were put into 
effect. He also pointed out that under the plan of con- 
solidation the Interstate Commerce Commission reserved the 
right to revise the grouping as it found advisable. He also 
stated that the rate structure for a group would be adjusted 
so that it would yield a fair return on the valuation of the 
whole group, and that the revenue for the group would be 
distributed among the different members of the group so that 
the division would make it possible for all members of the 
group to maintain a sound financial condition. No action 
was taken by the association as a whole, but it was recom- 
mended that each member take some definite action at once 
so that the Interstate Commerce Commission would be aware 
of its desire to be in some one of the groups. At the request 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission the Short Line 
Association is preparing a map of the United States showing 
all short line railroads. 

All officers and directors of the past year were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 


Tue Trarric Cius of Kansas City is organizing a Traffic Insti- 
tute which will be open to employees of all firms having members 
in the club, and to others who will be permitted to join by enroll- 
ing through the Kansas City School of Commerce at a higher 
tuition rate. The institute will be under the direction of practical 
traffic men and will be self-supporting. G. L. Walker will instruct 
classes in freight traffic and classification and R. L. Moore, traffic 
attorney, will instruct classes in the legal phases of transportation 
and Interstate Commerce Commission rulings. 
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Fifty American Built Locomotives of this Design are in Service on the Paris-Orleans Railway 


- American Locomotives a Success in France’ 


~ Two-Cylinder Pacific Type with Superheater More Efficient 
than Compounds on Paris-Orleans Railway 


By M. Lunier 
Inspector of Equipment, Paris-Orleans Railway 


HE ParIs-ORLEANS RAILWAY in 1921 placed in serv- 
ice 50 Pacific type locomotives with simple cylinders 
and equipped with superheaters. The purchase of 

these locomotives, which had been deferred until after the 
summer season of 1920, was decided upon at that time to 
meet the resumption of express service beginning with the 
summer of 1921. Because of the quick delivery required, the 
order was entrusted to the American Locomotive Sales Cor- 
poration. 

The design was worked up by the engineers of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company with the collaboration of repre- 
sentatives of the Paris-Orleans Railway, with the object 
of introducing in the American type the detail arrangements 
which are standard on the Paris-Orleans line and necessary 
in view of the operation as organized on this line. 

The locomotives, No. 3591 to No. 3640, are of the Pacific 
type, with 7634 in. driving wheels, 381% in. leading truck 
wheels and 4834 in. trailing truck wheels. They are simple 
expansion with two outside cylinders and use superheated 
steam. 

The boiler is of the straight-top type with the entire fire- 
box of steel plate. The staybolts are of iron and drilled at 
the two extremities with a 1% in. hole. The firebox crown is 
radial and is supported by radial stays, having a % in. hole 
through their entire length. Flexible staybolts to the number 
of 515 are applied on the four sides of the firebox, located 
in the zones where breakage ordinarily occurs. The three 
front rows of crown stays are flexible. 

The fire door is in three sections and opens upward toward 
the interior of the firebox. This door has been applied since 
1907 on powerful locomotives with large grate area on this 
road. The rectangular grate is of the rocking type, formed 
of four sections. 

The safety valves are two in number, 4% in. in diameter, 
and of the Coale type. The water is fed to the boiler by 
two vertical Nathan No. 10 automatic restarting simple non- 
lifting injectors. The water enters the boiler at the top near 
the front tube sheet, the delivery pipes ending in the steam 
space above plates with tooth edges. The water gage is of the 





*Translated and abstracted from an article in the July, 1923 issue of 
.the French publication, Revue Generale des Chemins de Fer et des Tram- 
ways, 
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Klinger type with valves which can be operated at a distance. 

The throttle is a balanced valve placed in the dome. Under 
the throttle a water separator is installed, the function of 
which is to throw back into the boiler before its entrance into 
the throttle the water which might be carried up in the steam. 

The variable exhaust nozzle is of the Nord type. The 
smokebox is supplied with a basket netting in two parts held 
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by keys, which permit it to be taken down rapidly. The 
superheater is of the type furnished by the Superheater Com- 
pany. The damper has been omitted, as has been done for 
several years on all superheated engines on this road. 

The frames are of the American bar type. In the manner 
of supporting the boiler, spring suspension and equalization, 
as well as in the design of leading and trailing trucks, Amer- 
ican practices also are followed. . 

The cylinders are lubricated by a Detroit five-feed hydro- 
static lubricator. The valve motion is the Walschaert type, 
with a screw reverse gear. ‘The crossheads, of the Alligator 
type, are of cast steel. The heads of the main and side rods 
are of the European type with solid ends and are equipped 
with an adjusting wedge for taking up the wear. 

The automatic air brake is of the Westinghouse type, 
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operating on all the wheels, with the exception of those on 
the trailing truck. 

The locomotives are equipped with the following apparatus 
and specialties: A Hausshalter speed indicator and rceorder, 
a Lambert sander which stands in front of the second pair 
of drivers, and a hand sander to sand in front of the first 
pair of drivers; a steam heat apparatus with Mason reducing 
valves and flexible connections of the Westinghouse type, also 
a cleaning valve for the smokebox and one for the ash pan. 

The accompanying table gives the principal characteristics 
of the locomotives and tenders. 

The stability has been perfect at speeds which have reached 
7714 m. p. h. and on runs of 62 m. p. h. average speed. 
This average speed has been reached at different times with- 
out experiencing a “nosing” or vibration any greater than 
that which is observed on the four-cylinder compound 
locomotives. 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of these Pacifics 
is the reduction of frictional resistance which they show in 
relation to compound machines. The chart, Fig. 5,* gives a 
clear idea of this and shows conclusively the superiority in 
this respect of the two-cylinder superheater machine over the 
four-cylinder machine. 

In regular service, these machines give the best of results. 
Their fuel consumption is slightly lower than that of the 
compound machines used in the same service, as is shown in 
the following table, which gives the fuel consumption in 
regular service recorded for compound superheater Pacifics 
and for the simple expansion superheater Pacifics described. 
The locomotives chosen for this comparison were in the same 
state of good repair and had made from the time of coming 
out of the shop to the beginning of these records, practically 
the same mileage (25,000 miles). They were in the same 
service and driven by crews of equal skill. Neither one of 
the two types was equipped with feedwater heater. 





Metric Average 
Locomo- ton, km. Fuel consumption 
tive Kilo- engine consumption per 100 
No. Type meters run and train kg. ton km. kg. 
3537 Compound ..... 7,809 4,118,439 112,450 2.73 
3539 Compound ..... 7,588 4,094,268 112,740 2.75 
Average for the compound locomotives 2.74 
3632 SED -enawudun 7,939 4,377,974 108,130 2.47 
3629 DED Secdeens 7,694 4,001,415 110,070 2.75 
3638 Ee ceseeces 8,436 4,515,289 112,070 2.48 
3636 RE sxestaue 7,981 4,157,723 100,990 2.43 
Average for the simple locomotives 2.53 


The allotment of fuel to the enginemen for the two-cylinder 
locomotives is 5.26 per cent less than that for the four-cylin- 
der compound superheated locomotives. 

It should be noted that these locomotives, in which the 
superheating surface is 775 sq. ft. as compared to 684 sq. ft. 
for the four-cylinder compound locomotives, operate in gen- 
eral with a temperature of superheated steam at the admis- 
sion to the cylinders higher than that which can be obtained 
with the compound. 

During the comparative tests made in July and August, 
1921, the average temperature of the superheated steam was 
642 deg. F. on the simple locomotive and only 556 deg. F. on 
the compound locomotive for identical trains. This tempera- 
ture was measured by means of a Fournier pyrometer of the 
most recent type. 

These locomotives require very little maintenance and are 
greatly appreciated on this account by the engine drivers and 
master mechanics. 

These tests confirm the results obtained by American rail- 
roads with two-cylinder Pacific locomotives. This type 
promises excellent service on French roads. These locomo- 
tives are simpler and have a smaller resistance to movement 
than the four-cylinder compound locomotives. Their main- 
tenance is easier. As to their fuel consumption, it has been 





*Chart, not reproduced, shows an increased resistance for the compound 
locomotives ranging from 20 per cent at low speeds to 13 per cent at high 
speeds. 
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less but it may be that they owe this superiority to their high 
superheat. At an equal superheat, it would seem that tl 
consumption of these two types of machines would be sul 
stantially equal, the theoretical advantage, which their bett: 
expansion gives to the compounds, being overcome by the i: 
crease in resistance caused by the four cylinders. 


Traffic League Gives Views 
on Railroad Legislation 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 

COMMITTEE consisting of J. M. Belleville, Pittsburgh 
A Pa., chairman of the executive committee; R. C. Ful- 

bright, Houston, Texas, chairman of the legislative 
committee, and Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary, of the 
National Industrial Traffic League conferred with the Pres- 
ident on October 4, and gave him the League’s views on 
railroad legislation. 

The committee pointed out to the President that, for the 
nine months just closed, the railroads have handled the largest 
volume of tonnage they have ever handled during any cor- 
responding period. Since May 15, the revenue car loadings 
have been in excess of a million cars per week, except in those 
weeks which included a nation-wide holiday. Several times 
in that period the highest carloading records in the history 
of the railroads have been surpassed. 

This record of achievement on the part of the railroads 
has demonstrated, the committee said, that the transportation 
facilities of this country are functioning in an efficient man- 
ner, and the National Industrial Traffic League will 
strenuously oppose any legislation of a radical character 
which would interfere with the continuance of such perform- 
ance. 

The committee expressed the opinion that the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 was, upon the whole, an important and con- 
structive piece of legislation, and that some of its provisions 
have contributed to the ability of the railroads to achieve 
the splendid results pointed out. However, the committee 
expressed the opposition of the League to any legislation look- 
ing to the compulsory consolidation of the railroads and to 
any set plan for arbitrary consolidations in accordance with 
which future consolidations must be made. The League 
advocates the elimination of the provisions of the act for the 
promulgation of a plan for consolidating all of the rail- 
roads of the country into a limited number of systems and the 
substitution therefor of a provision authorizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve voluntary consolida- 
tions and the terms and conditions governing the same, where 
they are found to be in the public interest and not to un- 
duly lessen carrier competition. 

The committee suggested other changes in the existing 
law. It was suggested that the law be amended so as to 
provide that state railroad commissions should have op- 
portunity to pass upon the reasonableness of intrastate rates 
before they should be increased as the result of orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the purpose of this sug- 
gestion being to bring about a closer correlation of activities 
between the state and federal regulatory bodies. 

They also advocated the repeal of the so-called recapture 
clause on the ground that it penalizes prosperity and takes 
away from the carrier a part of its earnings during pros- 
perous years without making any provision for recouping 
its losses during lean years. 

One of the principal subjects presented related to the 
Railroad Labor Board. The League has gone on record as 
advocating the abolition of this board, and the substitution 
of a federal board of mediation and conciliation with proper 
provisions giving it authority to consider disputes between 
all classes of railroad employees and the railroads. The com- 
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m tee stated that the board, as constituted under the law, is 
n. a disinterested tribunal but is composed of three repre- 
se tatives of the carriers who usually vote in favor of the 
co viers and three representatives of the employees who 
us ally vote in favor of the employees in matters presented 
for consideration, leaving to the three remaining members 
wlio are representatives of the public, the responsibility of 
de-iding the issues. 

‘The League also opposes the policy of having the govern- 
ment intervene for the purpose of determining the terms and 
conditions of employment between the railroads and _ their 
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employees, and the committee said that the Labor Board 
had not accomplished the good results which its advocates 
had predicted for it, that it had not prevented strikes, nor 
had it stopped strikes when they had been started. The 
League believes that the artificial wage scales maintained 
by the national body for railroad labor operate to create un- 
rest in labor conditions affecting private industry and that 
the great inequality between common railroad labor and 
farm labor thus continued by the Labor Board in defiance of 
the laws of supply and demand, has been an important factor 
in creating the serious crisis which has confronted the farmers. 


A Plan for Closer Industrial Relations 


How Representatives of Brotherhoods and Management 
of the Pennsylvania Deal with Each Other 


By H. E. Core 


General Chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Eastern Region, Pennsylvania System 


NDUSTRY started in this as well as other countries in small 
] units. The employer unit in many cases was a single in- 
dividual who not only was employer but supervisor, and 
in many cases a fellow employee; the employee unit was 
perhaps a single individual. The employer, although a strong 
individualist, maintained close contact with his employee. 
That inevitably minimized his own individualistic obsessions, 
and permitted him to secure a first-hand conception of the 
rights, needs and desires of each of his own employees. 

As industry expanded, a very material evolution in the 
status of the two groups occurred. The employer group ex- 
panded to such a point that today it is largely an absentee 
group, having no contact whatever with the employees. The 
employee group has expanded so that it no longer has direct 
personal contact with the employer. There is now a third 
group in the industrial situation that did not exist even a 
generation ago; that is the group of supervising employees. 
As an illustration, on the Pennsylvania today, the employer 
group constitutes some 230,000 individuals. The employee 
group constitutes some 220,000 individuals. The supervising 
employee group constitutes some 15,000 individuals. 

This enlargement of the several groups in industry in- 
evitably brought about a loss of contact between employer 
and employee, which has reached a stage where all too large 
a proportion of each group are strangers to each other. Now, 
ignorance is the great cause of suspicion. It is not the known 
that is terrible, it is always the unknown. Did you ever hear 
of ghosts appearing in the daytime? They always appear at 
night, because daylight discloses their non-existence. That 
is knowledge. It is not our friends and close acquaintances 
of whom we are suspicious; it is strangers. That is the basis 
of much of the trouble in industry today. The employer is 
a stranger to his supervising employee; he is a stranger to 
his supervised employee; the supervising employee is a 
stranger to many of the supervised employees. 

Only by better acquaintance can a recognition of our mu- 
tual responsibilities be re-established. That does not in any 
way entail either social or political companionship. But cer- 
tainly not the least important companionship today is in- 
dustrial. The closer the industrial companionship or rela- 
tionship between these three great groups, the more efficient 
the organization. The better acquainted each group is with 
the other—with the rights, needs, desires and limitations of 
the several individuals—the more considerate will each group 
be of the rights and needs of the others. One of the great 








*From an address before the New York Railroad Club on September 21, 
1923. 


defects of industry today is not that it is inhuman, but that 
itis unhuman. One of the great needs is to humanize indus- 
try, to deal with individuals, not as cogs in a vast machine, 
but as human beings whose reserve, initiative and indi- 
viduality are infinitely more valuable than the routine of a 
corps. 


Fundamentals of Pennsylvania Plan 


One of the present-day attempts to solve this somewhat per- 
plexing and infinitely complex problem is now taking place 
on the Pennsylvania. It is not an Atterbury plan. It is not 
an employee-representative plan. It is a Pennsylvania plan; 
it is a co-operative plan. It started nearly 10 years ago, in 
the offer of one of the general chairmen in the transportation 
organizations to the then general manager of the Lines East, 
Mr. Long, of a proposition to meet monthly and try to settle 
our differences. Such differences as could not be settled 
across the table were to be referred to a board of arbitration 
to be selected, one by the management and one by the em- 
ployees, they to select a third, who were to sit one day each 
month and decide such questions as we had not been able to 
settle. That was rejected. 

Up to 1918 there was more or less agitation on this ques- 
tion. The duties and responsibilities of the general manager 
had become too great for any single individual. We had 
reached a time when it was often as long as a hundred days 
before we could get a meeting with the general manager, 
maybe another hundred days before we could get his answer 
on grievances. You know that delayed justice is often de- 
nied justice. 

That led the four chairmen of the transportation organiza- 
tions to present a proposal in 1918 for monthly meetings to 
settle our differences across the board. In neither of these 
cases was the plan at all as comprehensive as the one adopted. 
I am not at all sure that it was not a fortunate thing that 
neither was accepted, because in both cases they were in- 
complete and compromise propositions. 

Mr. Atterbury, I judge, coming back from the world war, 
had a somewhat fresher view than those immediately on the 
ground. I recall at one of our early meetings a striking 
statement of his, which I feel is one of the underlying 
thoughts in our plan. He said: “If two friends sit down 
together and have all the facts before them on any case, they 
ought not to have any difficulty in arriving at a common 
judgment.” 

The other great basis of our plan is that if two parties 
make an agreement, neither has the sole right of deciding 
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what it means. This plan is a recognition that the two par- 
ties who make these agreements have an equal right to de- 
cide what they intended by them. Our plan also aims at the 
elimination of delay. 


How the Plan Operates 


The new plan comprehends, first, a meeting between the 
local chairman and the superintendent on each division once 
each month on a day set in advance so that both sides know 
it, a date which cannot be changed except by mutual consent. 
Either the superintendent or the employees’ representative may 
present matters for discussion at that meeting, the only limi- 
tation being that they must be presented to the other party 
at least five days before the meeting. If the superintendent 
and the local chairman agree, that settles the matter. If they 
disagree, the case is reduced to a joint submission, which 
consists, first of the subject matter; second, what both sides 
mutually agree are relevant facts with reference to the case; 
third, the position of the local chairman, and fourth, the posi- 
tion of the superintendent. Our plan also calls for a meeting 
each month between the general chairmen and the general 
superintendents, between the general chairman and the 
general manager, and also our court of review meeting. 

These meetings are consecutive, spaced far enough apart so 
that a disagreement between the local chairman and the 
superintendent can be referred to the general superintendent, 
allowing the necessary five days, and in case of a disagree- 
ment there, can be referred to the general manager the neces- 
sary five days in advance, and in case of disagreement with 
the general manager, can be referred to the reviewing com- 
mittee five days in advance. This makes a cycle which is 
complete in not to exceed 60 days, and ordinarily in the 30- 
day period. 

The general chairman, on receipt of such a joint submis- 
sion from his local chairman, considers whether or not the 
local chairman is justified in the position he has taken. If he 
decides that the local chairman is not justified, he declines to 
handle the case. If he decides that the local chairman is 
justified in his position, he refers the matter to the general 
superintendent and it is discussed at the regular monthly 
meeting with the general superintendent. In case the general 
superintendent and general chairman disagree, that disagree- 
ment is reduced to a joint submission in the same manner 
as the original joint submission. It, in turn, is referred to the 
general manager, and in case at the monthly meeting with the 
general manager, they disagree, such disagreement is again 
reduced to a joint submission and referred to the reviewing 
committee. In case no decision is reached at the first monthly 
meeting, the case is carried over to the second monthly meet- 
ing, and in case no decision is reached then, the committee 
shall decide what further steps shall be taken to dispose of 
the case. 

In the only disputed case, it was referred to a board of 
arbitration, which very promptly made the decision. 

There is a good bit of human psychology back of our re- 
viewing committee. First, it is based on the thought that the 
two parties to the agreement have equal right to interpreta- 
tion. This really is a quasi-judicial body which has the 
power of interpretation because it decides in case of dispute 
what our various working rules mean as applied to the sev- 
eral concrete cases which are presented to it. The members 
of the reviewing committee are sixteen in number, eight from 
each side. 

This plan was formulated at a meeting between the gen- 
eral chairmen of the four transportation organizations and 
the several general managers of the system, at the initiative of 
Vice-President Atterbury in December, 1920, becoming effec- 
tive January 1, 1921. The question immediately arose as 
to the best form of making decisions of the reviewing com- 
mittee. Ought we to make all decisions unanimous? Imme- 
diately there was the objection that any man could block a 
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settlement on any question. That manifestly was unjust to 
both sides. Should a majority vote decide? The objection 
to that was that if a majority voted and the division was at 
all along partisan lines, it would place the onus of any de- 
cision on a single individual of the minority group. If he 
were an employee particularly, there would be insinuations 
of improper coercion. We finally decided on a two-thirds 
vote and the longer we sit the more we feel that our judgment 
was sound. If there is a division along partisan lines, the 
majority group must convince at least three members of the 
other group before a decision can be reached. It is mani- 
festly impossible for anybody to coerce almost half of such 
a unit. 

We have handled almost 800 cases and have made a de- 
cision on every case except one. The reason why we did not 
reach a decision on that was to save the feelings of one of 
the older members of the employee group. 

When you stop to think that one of the most vexatious 
things in the contact between employer and employee on the 
railroads is the question of discipline, that is an amazing 
record. We handled dozens of discipline cases and yet we 
have not had one that we have not settled. Where formerly 
an important matter was in dispute for anywhere from a 
year and a half to two years, it is now settled in from 30 to 
60 days. The individual or group of individuals aggrieved 
on any particular question is not aggrieved long enough to 
be at all irritated before a decision is reached. 

I do not present this as the only plan. There are an in- 
finite number of plans. But every day it is bringing a clearer 
recognition to both the employees and the supervising em- 
ployees, who are representing the management, of their mu- 
tual or co-operative responsibility, because we are handling 
questions that vitally involve many of the functions of the 
management. In discipline cases, we are digging deep into 
the solidarity of the organization as a transportation machine. 
The handling of the employee questions in this intimate man- 
ner brings closely to the representatives of the management 
many of the desires of the employees in a way that they 
could not get in any other manner. 


A Prediction 


One of the most vexatious questions that the employees have 
to handle is that of seniority, the rights to runs. A few years 
ago the dispute between ourselves and the management over 
these questions were much more irritating even than our dis- 
cipline questions. About seven years ago the management 
concluded it would get rid of that vexatious matter and in so 
many words they said to. the transportation organizations, 
“Gentlemen, this is your trouble, settle it”; and turned over 
bodily all questions of seniority and rights to runs. 

I do not know of a shrewder move any railroad company 
has ever made. It immediately got rid of a very vexatious 
question and the employees have had it ever since. We recog- 
nize our responsibility as a component part of the Pennsyl- 
vania personnel, in settling our own employee troubles. 

I am going to make a prediction that on the Pennsylvania 
and, I believe, on many more railroads within the next two 
decades, the same thing will largely occur on matters of dis- 
cipline. Now, that is quite a radical statement. But the 
recognition of responsibility on the part of employees indi- 
vidually, collectively and representatively, has advanced so in 
the last 10 years, as well as recognition on the part of the 
management that employees, when given responsibilities that 
they should assume, conscientiously assume them, that I be- 
lieve matters of discipline within the next few decades will 
be left almost entirely to the employees. Infractions of rules 
are matters just as vital to each and every employee as to the 
management, because no employee can infringe the rules 
without injuriously affecting the safety and comfort or well- 
being of his fellow employees. It is not coming in a day or 
two; it is a matter of education. But I believe it will come. 






Transportation—the Master Key to Progress 


General Prosperity Will Follow if Railroads Are Properly 
Encouraged to Improve Their Service 


By Edward J. Kearney 


President, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


tools of industry;” but they are not a primary prod- 

uct, creating their own demand, or connected, ex- 
cept very indirectly, with individual consumption. It is not 
known among businessmen generally that the machine tool 
industry suffers during the downward swing of the business 
cycle to a far greater extent than ordinary manufacturing 
lines, for the reason that our product is bought mainly dur- 
ing periods of expansion. The carpet-sweeper manufacturer, 
when his business shrinks 5 per cent, buys no more machine 
tools, so that our business, as far as he is concerned, falls 
100 per cent. The example could be extended almost in- 
definitely. If we were sufficiently numerous to be of im- 
portance in our national elections, attempts would long ago 
have been made to capitalize our distress at the polls. Is it 
therefore any wonder that we are asking one another when- 
ever we get together by two’s and three’s, “What is the next 
development that will sustain the machine tool industry?” 
Every one has an answer. I have mine. It is general, 
mechanical, industrial, and agricultural development and 
prosperity, with transportation the master key to progress. 
Unfortunately there are certain elements in our political life 
that would throw the key into the well and prevent entrance 
into that temple of well-being—‘universal prosperity.” 

Future progress depends on adequate transportation facili- 
ties. So important is this that it should be a matter of the 
most serious concern of every businessman and citizen. It 
is this view that leads me to present an outline of the case and 
show where we can do something for ourselves and in the 
public interest. 

There are few people not actively connected with railways 
or who have not made a study of their growth, who have any 
idea as to the enormous extent to which transportation in this 
country has grown, or to where it will lead with the present 
rate of growth continued. This is why we should be con- 
cerned. 


M ‘eco TOOLS are called, and rightly so, the “master 


Passenger Traffic 


It seems to be a part of our national genius to travel. This 
is due in part to the prosperity of our people, and in part to 
our universal educational system which carries with it the 
desire to see other sections of our country and other lands. 
For example, the Iowa farmer, when the corn crop is good 
and hogs are high, spends the winter at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. ‘The Colorado school teacher spends her vacation 
attending summer school at Columbia University. The Ohio 
business man goes South for a late and an early game of golf, 
and all of the newly-weds see Niagara. 

In addition to this, the system of marketing our products 
has brought about extensive travel on the part of representa- 
tives of manufacturing concerns, wholesalers, and others, so 
that railway travel, in spite of the coming of the automobile, 
is growing rapidly. In 1880 the per capita travel was ap- 
proximately 100 miles, which has continued to grow steadily 
during each decade until it is now about 400. These figures 
show their true comparison when it is recollected that the 
population of the United States in 1880 was only 50,000,- 
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000, meaning that the number of passenger miles traveled at 
the present time is over eight times what it was in 1880. 


Freight Traffic 


When we come to the study of the subject of freight, we 
find a similar condition with the difference that the rate of 
increase is much more rapid. The per capita ton-miles rising 
steadily during the period, multiplied itself about six to one. 
In 1880 the number of tons of freight hauled one mile was 
32 billion while it is estimated that for the year 1923 it will 
be beyond 415 billion or 13 times as much. 

Some investigators are of the opinion that the length of 
haul will diminish, owing to the tendency to establish fac- 
tories in other than the strictly industrial sections and nearer 
to the point of consumption. This would have the effect of 
keeping down the ton-miles as compared with the number 
of cars loaded. But, on the other hand, the motor truck on 
hard roads is taking away many of the short hauls, tending 
again to lengthen the average haul. At the present time 
the product of the mine, the forest, and the farm furnishes 
70 per cent of all the freight, and none of these can be 
moved. State traffic furnishes but 15 per cent of the whole, 
while interstate traffic furnishes 85 per cent. In this dis- 
cussion passenger traffic would be eliminated if it were pos- 
sible, but people will and must travel, and the high speed, 
preference trains furnished for their accommodation clutter 
up the tracks, increase the time and cost of getting slower- 
footed freight over the road, and consequently increase the 
number of freight cars and locomotives necessary for a given 
volume. 


Future Transportation Requirements 


Every factor in the economic progress of our country 
points to greater production, greater wealth, and higher 
standards of living; consequently, greater consumption, 
necessitating more and better tranportation. There are ample 
grounds for the prediction that within 20 years we shall de- 
mand of the railroads the moving of twice the amount of 
freight carried today, or more than 800 billion ton-miles. 
In addition, they will be called on to provide for a 75 per 
cent increase in the passenger miles traveled. Given the 
vitalizing power of sustained credit, without which nothing 
can be done, is it a task capable of accomplishment? Will 
it be possible in this space of time to provide facilities to 
dispose of this overwhelming volume? Are there any im- 
provements in sight that, if applied, will help to a solution? 


Tour of Inspection 


For the purpose of bringing the answer to you, a tour of 
inspection was taken by me last month, railway officials 
and workmen interviewed, engineers connected with railway 
supply and manufacturing concerns questioned, and other 
sources of information consulted, resulting in the accumula- 
tion of data many times the amount that it is possible to 
present here. 

One-third of the way back to the beginning of railways, 
your President was engaged through the greater part of seven 
years in supplying fuel to the small but hungry furnaces of 
the locomotives of that day. Since then, while he has de- 
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pended for his livelihood on the design and manufacture of 
machine tools, interest has not been lost in the development 
of railway appliances and their application to the growing 
needs of the country. Interest in railway development has, 
however, not taken the form of active contact so that it will 
be 30 years next month since last standing on the deck of 
a moving locomotive. It is easy, under such circumstances, 
to imagine the thrill received from a ride taken a few days 
ago on a modern freight locomotive many times the size, and 
burning only about one-half the coal per unit of useful work 
of its predecessors of 30 years ago. The comparison also 
applies to many of its contemporaries as far as fuel con- 
sumption is concerned. 

Throughout the years of railroad building, when atten- 
tion was principally given to the extension of lines and 
territorial development, locomotives changed mainly in size, 
the general construction remaining about the same. Each 
decade saw larger and larger locomotives in use, but all em- 
bodying approximately the same principles and methods of 
steam-making and distribution as were employed in the 
eight-wheelers of the sixties. 


Super-Heating 


Investigation shows that improvements have now been 
made greatly increasing the economy and power of the steam 
locomotive. This has been brought about by adding new 
principles, such, for example, as superheating, which means 
that the temperature of the steam is raised above the tempera- 
ture which it normally has when in contact with the water 
from which it is made, the additional heat added being en- 
tirely a gain in economy. 

The increase in efficiency, due to the use of super-heating, 
means less fuel consumption for a given output of work, or 
an increased output of work with the same fuel consump- 
tion. This increase varies according to the conditions, and, 
at the higher speeds at which freight locomotives are operated, 
say from 20 to 40 miles per hour, amounts to as much as 33 
per cent increase in draw-bar pull. This improvement has 
been applied to about 50 per cent of the locomotives now in 
use. 


Feed Water Heaters 


It may seem strange that such a simple device as a feed 
water heater, which has been used in stationary practice so 
long, has not been generally applied to locomotives. It must 
be remembered that the locomotive is limited to the width of 
the track upon which it runs, which cannot be made wider, 
and to the height and width of bridges and tunnels. Within 
this space everything that is to be attached to a locomotive 
must be placed, and it has taxed designers to the utmost to 
provide these extra devices within the limits allowed, and at 
the same time make them of sufficient simplicity to remain 
absolutely reliable in service and not too costly to maintain. 
Hard water may cause trouble and make the heater a nui- 
sance. The facts are that there are comparatively few feed 
water heaters in use on American locomotives. As now used 
on some of the locomotives built within the last three years, 
it has the effect of adding over 15 per cent to the draw-bar 
pull at speeds ranging from 20 to 40 miles per hour. This 
device is now applied to less than 1 per cent of the locomo- 
tives of the country, but will become universal. 


Water Rectification 


Mention has just been made of the difficulties that might 
be encountered in feed water heaters by the use of hard 
water. This is as a mere nothing to the trouble it makes 
inside the boiler. Hard water for steam-making purposes 
is not only detrimental to economy but is a positive block to 
regularity of service, especially in the winter, when maximum 
steaming is required on account of adverse track conditions. 
Fortunately all water is not hard, but there are many sec- 
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In some sections where the water is ni 


tions where it is. 
the best, it can be used by adding chemiicals to prevent tl 


forming of hard scale. With this system, frequent boil 
washings are necessary. Some waters, especially in the Wes‘ 
are wholly unfit for steam-making purposes until after the 
are treated in water rectification plants. Steamships use se 
water to condense the steami,~which is returned to the boiler 
and used over and over again. Locomotives must use what 
ever kind of water they find at convenient points on the lin: 
Proper treatment is vital to economy and reliability of serv 
ice. 


Increasing the Heating Surface of Fire Box 


Thermo-syphon fire-box equipment, employed on a fev 
locomotives, consists of large tubes which spread out into a 
fan-shaped structure connecting the crown sheet with the 
lower front part of the fire-box. Its effect is greatly to in 
crease the circulation through and around the fire-box and 
over the crown sheet, the hottest part of the locomotive boiler, 
and therefore greatly increase steaming capacity. About 15 
per cent can be added to the draw-bar pull at normal speeds 
by the use of this device. This also provides a support for 
brick arches which are now applied to 75 per cent of the 
locomotives in use. 

The devices mentioned thus far are all for steam-making 
By their combined use, either on new or old locomotives 
modernized, about 80 per cent more volume of steam can be 
produced with a given size boiler with the same amount of 
fuel consumption, which means that a 3,000-ton train can be 
increased to beyond 5,000 tons on the open road and proper 
speed maintained. 

This picture is somewhat dimmed by the fact that these 
devices are of little or no value in starting the train, which 
requires a draw-bar pull of about 18 pounds per ton, where- 
as only about seven pounds per ton are required to keep it 
rolling when once started on straight and level track. Nor 
are they of any special use on the grade when the speed is 
reduced to near the stalling point, except on locomotives 
especially designed for heavy grades and low speed. Such 
locomotives are not adapted for service on the open road 
where relatively high speeds must be maintained to econo- 
mize time and prevent congestion. 


The Booster 


In order to enable the locomotive with its improved steam- 
making devices to get its enlarged train started and over the 
stalling grades, a mechanism had been applied called, in rail- 
road parlance, a “booster.” This is the newest development, 
and has been applied to only a comparatively few locomo- 
tives, but quite sufficient to prove its value. In order to un- 
derstand better its application and usefulness, it will be 
necessary to consider briefly the principle of locomotive wheel 
arrangement for different kinds of service. 

At low speeds the greatest tractive effort is exerted, but 
owing to the low piston speed, less steam is needed; there- 
fore, the switching locomotive has a comparatively small 
boiler and all the weight is carried on the drivers. The same 
principle applies to the so-called Mallet type, designed for 
mountain grades, where double sets of drivers and cylinders 
are placed under one boiler. Neither of these types is suit- 
able for high speeds, as their boilers would not furnish a 
sufficient supply of steam. 

In heavy passenger and fast freight service, the conditions 
are exactly reversed. The steam requirements go up with the 
speed, and the tractive effort goes down; consequently, 
large boilers are used and the weight carried in part on 
truck wheels, both front and rear. The rear set of wheels 
are called trailers and are smaller than the drivers in order 
to find accommodation under the fire-box, which places a 
limit to the rearward extension of the drivers. When the 
train is being started, or is running on grades or sharp curves 
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ai very low speeds, then all of the tractive effort possible is 
needed. Under such circumstances there is a surplus of 
steam. These are conditions where the booster comes in. 
li is a double cylinder steam engine, spur geared to the 
trailing wheels at a ratio of three or four to one, by means of 
shifting gears, which automatically disengage when not 
wanted, leaving the trailing wheels to run free. Its action, 
when engaged, is very much like an automobile running in 
low to pull itself out of the mud. About 25 per cent is 
added to the draw-bar pull at speeds under 12 miles per 
hour on a locomotive with eight drivers coupled, providing 
that the trailers carry the same weight as each pair of driving 
wheels. The effect of the booster is to start a longer train 
with less shock due to slack taking, and take it over a 
steeper grade without stalling. 


Electrification 


All the world loves a contest, as the gate receipts at recent 
fistic encounters amply testify. That is why we are thrilled 
by seeing a notice in the daily press of a contest between a 
steam and an electric locomotive. The two were coupled to- 
gether and speeded up to 60 miles an hour by the steam loco- 
motive. The current was then turned on, the steam locomo- 


tive continuing to do its best while the electric locomotive _ 


exerted its power in the opposite direction. The two were 
not only brought to rest, but the steam locomotive was en- 
tirely overcome and pushed rapidly backward by its new 
rival. 

The electrification of railways fascinates the popular mind, 
and for this there is ample justification. 

Improvements in steam locomotive, such as we have been 
considering, postpone the day of its extinction into the distant 
future, if, in fact, it ever takes place. Both the electric and 
the steam locomotive are sure to have a huge part in speeding 
the mighty stream of traffic that flows in an ever increasing 
flood from state to state and onward to the sea. The use of 
electric locomotives will increase, for a very good and simple 
reason. It takes six or seven times as much draw-bar pull 
to take a train over a 2 per cent grade, as it takes to move it 
on the level. If the train is to go through unbroken, it re- 
quires double and triple heading, pushing and double push- 
ing. With all this extra power, the speed is reduced to a 
crawl, congesting the line at a point where double tracking 
or quadruple tracking is liable to prove difficult and expen- 
sive, as these are the points where tunnels and other obstruc- 
tions are most likely to be found. 

With electricity, power without limit can be concentrated, 
train speeds maintained, and the heavy grades cease to be a 
limiting factor on the line. Many other things can be said 
in favor of the electric locomotive, such, for example, as its 
ability to stay in service and make long runs. Its one draw- 
back is cost of installation, which is many times more than 
is required for steam; so that at present, and perhaps for 
many years to come, it will best justify itself on mountain 
grades, tunnels, and terminals. 


Sidings, Switch and Signals 


Improvements in the capacity and economy of the power is 
of comparatively little avail unless there are also correspond- 
ing improvements in other portions of the whole mechanism 
of the railroad. Long, heavy trains can not be sent over 
single or double track lines unless sidings are supplied in 
sufficient quantity and size to take care of them, and provi- 
sion made for their speedy operation. 

Thousands of miles of railway are without block signals. 

hese were first introduced purely as a safety device but have 

»w become necessary for the expedition of traffic over con- 
-ested lines. In the pioneer days, when trains were few and 

vall, there was no great loss if the train came to a full 

op when taking the siding, giving the brakeman opportunity 
‘) run ahead and turn the switch, and for the train to pull 
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into the siding and move out again after the meeting had been 
made, making a third stop for the brakeman to close the switch 
and catch the rear end of the train. But when it is a con- 
gested line with 5,000 tons of freight and a modern power 
unit, it becomes a matter of very great importance and can 
only be handled to the best advantage as regards economy, 
expedition, and safety, by interlocking switches and signals 
in control of an operator near the siding or several miles from 
it. In other words, the time is at hand when trunk-line rail- 
ways must cease hand operation and adopt machine operation 
for economy and quantity, sending trains from one track to 
another, or in and out of sidings by the push of a button in 
place of the slow methods of the past. 


Brakes 


The layman ordinarily thinks of air brakes as something 
that was invented and completely perfected a half. century 
or more ago. The service rendered to the safety of the rail- 
ways throughout its life has been of the greatest value, but 
this has only been accomplished through continued improve- 
ment. There are new improvements made that can be ap- 
plied when the proper time comes, for the further effectiveness 
of the service on very long trains. The brakes take effect 
progressively from the head to the rear end of the train. 
Their action is so slow, both for setting and releasing, that 
it is impossible to apply them on a long train of from 75 
to 100 cars, without bringing it to a full stop, unless the train 
is running at a speed greater than ten miles per hour. 

In the New York subway, ten-car passenger trains are 
operated at extremely short intervals, the trains being 
equipped with electro-pneumatic brakes, so that the brakes are 
set and released simultaneously and instantly on each car 
as though it were a single unit by itself. Electric control 
of air brakes will certainly be a requirement of the future. 
I am aware that conditions are not ready for the general ap- 
plication of electro-pneumatic brakes at present, and that is 
why it is spoken of as a requirement of the future. 

On freight cars the power of the brakes can only be ad- 
justed to the empty car, when the car loaded may weigh 
three or four times as much. This means that where loaded 
cars and empty cars are in the same train, the braking capac- 
ity on the empties is three or four times as much as it is on the 
loaded cars, with consequent shock and damage creating a 
limiting factor on this type of service. Improved brakes have 
been designed and applied to a small extent to meet these 
conditions. 

These are only a few of the outstanding improvements that 
are possible of being applied to the task of greater and more 
economic transportation. 

Developments in operation will lead to the placing of 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, and other restricted gate- 
ways on stub tracks, the main line passing them by. 


Keeping the Equipment in Service 


One of the greatest economies in railway operation is to 
keep the equipment in use the greatest possible amount of 
time. In our own business we recognize the value in reduced 
overhead when our equipment can be used full time, or better 
still with more than one shift. The same is true of railway 
equipment. In order to bring this about, there must be facili- 
ties for taking care of locomotives at the terminals so that 
they will be the least possible time out of service. This means 
better and larger round-house facilities, sanding and coaling 
devices, boiler washing equipment, and last, but certainly 
not least, modern machine tools for both the round-house 
shop where temporary and emergency repairs are made, and 
for the general shop where thorough overhauling is done. 


Is Management Incompetent? 


It has been shown that there are improvements in equip- 
ment actually tested and to a limited extent in use to warrant 
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the conclusion that there are no engineering obstacles to more, 
better, and relatively cheaper transportation. Reference is 
frequently made in certain quarters to the incompetency of 
railroad management. Let us see as to that. Since taking 
back the roads from the government on March 1, 1920, the 
number of employees has been reduced by 150,000, while the 
amount of traffic being moved at the present moment is the 
largest in history, with a steadily rising car surplus for the 
October peak. 

This hardly looks like incompetence. 

The only thing that stands in the way of growth of trans- 
portation facilities is lack of capital. No arguments are 
necessary to convince you that the capital will be forthcom- 
ing if there is prospect of security for the investment and a 
continued return satisfactory compared with what can be 
obtained in other industries. The selling methods of our 
political leaders have not improved as rapidly as have those 
of the makers of some less important commodities, with the 
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Eliminating 4,380 Train Stops 


By G. S. Pflasterer 
Signal Engineer, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


DISTANT CONTROL, low-voltage switch machine with 

signal, protection has been installed recently at the 

end of double track at Stevenson, Ala., on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. It is estimated that the 
elimination of 4,380 train stops a year, as afforded by this 
installation, will introduce a net saving of $8,894 a year or 
at the rate of 141 per cent on the investment of $6,277. The 
installation as shown in the illustration consists of an elec- 
tric switch machine for the operation of the switch and the 
derail, three high signals and a dwarf for controlling train 
movements, and two small interlocked circuit controllers in 
the block office which is 1,150 ft. from the switch. 
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Track and Signal Plan at End of Double Track. Showing Protection That Eliminates Train Stops 


result that the people are misinformed and led to believe false 
economic doctrines. When any considerable class is adversely 
affected, such for example, as the wheat growers or the coal 
consumers, what is the first suggestion for relief? Take it 
out of the railroads. 


Commission Has Double Responsibility 


In the Transportation Act of 1920, Congress places the 
regulation of the railroads in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with instructions to see that no injustice is 
done any shipper; also charges them with an equally im- 
portant duty of seeing that the railroads receive a return, 
which will attract capital sufficient for adequate growth and 
development. 

Mechanically the railroads are on the way to handle the 
ever-increasing volume of traffic and to do it so much more 
economically as to give promise of ultimate freight rate re- 
ductions. Our opportunity is in using our influence with 
those in authority to promote and maintain a government 
policy favorable to the development of transportation, the 
master key to progress. Vital to mechanical progress by the 
railway is the investment of vast capital. Underlying such 
investment is confidence in the stability of railway income. 
Behind this in turn is stability of government policy. Efforts 
are being made to repeal the act or so to amend it that the 
revival of railroad credit will be impossible and public in- 
terest suffer irreparable damage. Some men in public life 
do not seem to know that one dry bearing will be just as 
disastrous to the operation of the whole machine as if no oil 
were used at any point. The immediate objective is a fur- 
ther trial of the Transportation Act without experimental 
amendments. In future years the objective is so to guide the 
progress of perfecting the law that always embedded in it 
will remain the principle of net income adequate for the 
attraction of investment capital. 

Can you not picture a shrinking map with the Missouri 
valley products only 48 hours from Atlantic harbors? Can 
you not visualize with the prosperity incident to these de- 
velopments an enormous increase in the use of mechanical 
equipment on the farm, in the home, on the railway, in the 
air—wherever there are tasks for human hands to perform? 
Does this not: mean that the manufacture of machine tools 
will become a more stabilized industry depending less on 
the activities of any one line and more on the general pros- 
perity of all the people? 


As this switch is the junction of double track from the 
south with single track on the north, it was formerly neces- 
sary that all approaching trains be brought to a stop. How- 
ever, with the new signaling installation the switch is set and 
the signals cleared electrically by the operator in the block 
office. The control is effected by two small interlocked cir- 
cuit controllers, interlocked between each other for the opera- 
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The Switch and Derail are Operated by One Machine 


tion of the switch and signals respectively. The Hayes de- 
rail at the clearance point on the turn-out lead is pipe- 
connected to, and operated by, the same machine that operates 
the switch, thus saving an extra machine. Route and de- 
tector electric locking is employed with a clock-work time 
release. An annunciator, announcing the arrival of trains 
on the single track, is controlled for a distance of one mile to 
the rear of the distant signal. 

The complete installation cost approximately $6,277 and 
the railway anticipates a saving of 141 per cent on the in- 
vestment on account of the following advantages: 
Elimination of 4,380 stops per year, 


740 hours saved per year, 
1,750 tons coal saved per year, 





Total money value of savings per year................4. $9,466 
Deduct for maintenance and interest per year........ 552 
Net savings per year............ i ietbieenndiacédenmnnaees $8,894 
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October 13, 1923 


Ralph Peters Dies Suddenly 


since 1905, died suddenly on October 9, at his home 

in Garden City, L. I., from heart trouble. Mr. Peters 
had not been in good health for the past year and had been 
cradually lessening his activities preparatory to his retire- 
ment on his seventieth birthday, which would have occurred 
on November 19, ‘next. 


Mr. Peters came to the Long Island in 1905, after having 
already served the Pennsylvania System for a period of ap- 
proximately 30 years. He was the Long Island’s twentieth 
president and served longer in that position than any of his 
predecessors. 


The growth of the Long Island in the 18 years during 
which Mr. Peters guided the activities of that road is one 
of the most remarkable developments of its kind in American 
railway history. It was made 
possible, of course, not by 
the Long Island’s own 
earning power but by the 
financial strength and fore- 
sightedness of the parent 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which acquired control of the 
Long Island by purchase of 
a majority stock interest in 
1900. To Mr. Peters, how- 
ever, must be given the credit 
for being the man who pre- 
sumably had the most to do 
with guiding Long Island 
activities during the period 
of development and in secur- 
ing the degree of success 
which has resulted therefrom. 
When he became president, 
in 1905, the Long Island 
road was one of secondary 
importance, looked upon more 
than anything else as a road 
patronized chiefly by sum- 
mer excursionists. At that 
time it had no real entrance 
into Manhattan. Its ter- 
minus was at Long Island 
City, from which it operated 


R ‘ans Peters, president of the Long Island Railroad 


ferry boats across the East Ralph 
River to Thirty-fourth street, 
Manhattan. 


In 1905, the first year in 
which Mr. Peters served as president, the road carried 
18,000,000 passengers and 69,000,000 revenue ton-miles 
of freight, and its gross revenues were not quite $8,000,000. 
The Long Island at present has grown sufficiently so that 
it is now numbered among the $25,000,000 roads. Its 
yross revenues in 1922 were $31,000,000; the number of 
passengers carried 80,000,000, several times as many as in 


_1905, and its ton-miles 135,000,000, or approximately twice 


as much as in 1905. This growth in the Long Island’s busi- 
ness was made possible by the enormous sums which the 
Pennsylvania put into the property, notably in the form of 
rehabilitation of the Long Island lines, elimination of 
grade crossings, building of new stations, electrification of 
approximately one-fifth of the mileage and, perhaps, most 
important of all, the giving of access for the Long Island 
trains to the big Pennsylvania station in New York by means 
of tunnels under the East River; and all at a nominal rental. 
The Long Island is, the largest carrier of commutation pas- 
senger business into New York City, and each year shows a 
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substantial increase in the number of passengers carried as 
the remarkable development of the Long Island suburban 
territory progresses. 

While it is true that the greater part of the Long Island’s 
development has been in passenger business, the road has 
also seen a great development industrially. Mr. Peters, 
throughout his presidency, was particularly interested in 
agricultural development, and he devoted a great amount of 
attention to the exploitation of the agricultural resources of 
the island. A step of particular importance in this con- 
nection was the establishment of experimental farms on the 
scrub-oak and other waste lands. Large areas of hitherto 
idle and non-productive tracts were brought under cultiva- 
tion. This activity resulted in an increased tonnage of farm 
products for the railroad; this development also aided the 
further development of the suburban area for commutation 
business. 

As a railroad officer Mr. Peters’ activity was not confined 
to Long Island. He served 
from 1912 on as chairman 
of the Committee on Railway 
Mail Pay, the organization 
by which the railroads of the 
country carried on their 
strenuous campaign against 
inadequate governmental ap- 
propriations for transporta- 
tion of mails. The committee 
was established in 1909, and 
Mr. Peters was made a mem- 
ber, becoming chairman, as 
already noted, in 1912. The 
committee made a detailed 
study of the mail pay situa- 
tion and conducted the case 
before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which was 
decided in the railroads’ 
favor in 1919. 

Ralph Peters was born at 
Atlanta, Ga., on November 
19, 1853. He was the son of 
Richard Peters, one of the 
pioneer railroad builders of 
the South. Ralph Peters was 
educated in private schools 
in Atlanta and Baltimore, 
and was graduated from the 
Detcen University of Georgia in 

1872. Immediately after his 

graduation he became asso- 

ciated with the Atlanta 
Street Railways, and for two years was superintendent and 
purchasing agent. In August, 1874, he became associated 
with Samuel M. Felton, Jr., when the latter was appointed 
general superintendent of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis, now a part of the Pennsylvania. He served as chief 
clerk until February, 1881, when he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Logansport Division of the Pan Handle, 
including the Chicago terminals. In June of the same year 
he was transferred to the superintendency of the Little 
Miami division of the same road with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. This position he held for 20 years. Among the 
other positions which he held was that of superintendent 
of the Newport & Cincinnati Bridge Company; vice-presi- 
dent and finally president of the Cincinnati, Georgetown & 
Portsmouth. In 1901, he was made general superintendent 
of the Southwest System of the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh, with office at Columbus, Ohio. This position 
he held until his election to the position of president and 
general manager of the Long Island in April, 1905. 
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The Department of Transportation of the University of 
Illinois has added a course in foreign railroads to its curric- 
ulum. The Transportation department has been built up 
in three years from a single course to one of eight courses 
with four members on the instruction staff and an enrollment 
of 500 students. The new course deals with European rail- 
road systems, principally those of France, Great Britain and 
Germany and the Canadian railroads. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western has applied to the 
Colorado Public Service Commission for permission to 
abandon its Blue River and Calumet branches. The former 
consists of 36 miles of narrow-gage track between Leadville, 
Colo., and Dillon. It has not been in use for a number of 
years because of the exhaustion of ore bodies and the dis- 
continuance of mining operations in that region. The 
Calumet branch is a narrow-gage line extending from Hecla 
Junction seven miles east to the Calumet mines. 


A handsome silk banner has been awarded to the em- 
ployees of the Savannah Shops of the Atlantic Coast Line 
in recognition of the safety record made in those shops dur- 
ing a period of three months in which there was only one 
personal injury that caused a loss of time of more than three 
days. Master Mechanic J. W. Reams and members of the 
Shop Safety Committee occupy the center of a picture taken 
at these shops on September 19, which appears on another 
page of the Railway Age. The total number of employees 
in these shops is 554. Robert Scott, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Safety Committee, gives credit for this excellent record 
to Mr. Reams and his assistants, and to the members of the 
local safety committee. On the Atlantic Coast Line as a 
whole there are 28 safety committees on which serve 350 
members. 


Railway Returns by Districts 


The net railway operating income of the Class | railroads by 
districts for the first eight months of this year, with the per- 
centage of return based on the property investment account in 
each district has been as follows: 


Per cent 
IE SIND So oe in vnee So soko aanwne ed $10,737,168 1.82 
EE 5.5 od ccddricceraerrensesreeual 138,186,494 6.18 
SA. GUNN cep cecestcndsesecccanees 157,759,118 5.70 
DP Ce 2 cy ecsackseeeataereekekereae 33,261,874 6.09 
Ce on. ncgcdeseuaneneweeabegneebed 86,577,819 5.37 
PN GIN i oc ccctecdvvedccsetwescecs 52,665,096 2.79 
Cee TO GRE oe deck ccccccecccssedsss 103,690,086 4.34 
PE SEE cb oweacceccsecedeneéheouuwas 42,757,257 3.60 


Naturalized Foreigners on the Pennsylvania 


Of the 28,665 foreign-born employees on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, 20,949, or 73 per cent, have either become 
naturalized American citizens, or have taken out their first 
papers, The company’s Americanization work, inaugurated on 
the eastern lines ten years ago, is now being carried on all over 
the system. Last year, in the Eastern Region alone, 993 foreign- 
born employees were fully naturalized. Since the Americaniza- 
tion campaign was renewed in the Northwestern Region this 
spring, 513 foreign-born employees, representing 28 different 
nationalities, have applied for naturalization papers, and 1,086 
have been interviewed on the subject and offered assistance by 
the company’s representatives. In conjunction with its Americani- 
zation work, the railroad company provides free correspondence 
courses, and local classes of instruction in the English language. 
In addition, the men are encouraged as far as possible to attend 
night sessions in the public schools. Over 5,000 employees have 
taken advantage of the Raiiroad’s educational courses. Forty- 


seven nationalities are represented in the foreign-born employees 
on the Pennsylvania. 


Car Inspectors and Car Foremen Elect Officers 


The Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foreman’s 
Association, in convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
as reported on page 642 of the October 6 issue of the Railway 
Age, elected the following officers for 1924: President, W. 
Westall, special inspector, N. Y. C., Cleveland, Ohio; first 
vice-president, C. M. Hitch, district master car builder, B. & 
O., Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice-president, W. H. Elliott, 
general foreman, T. R. R. A., East St. Louis, Ill., and secre 
tary, A. S. Sternberg, master car builder, Belt Railway of 
Chicago. 

Four new members were elected to the executive 
committee as follows: A. J. Charlton, general car foreman, 
O. S. N., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. G. Chenoweth, superintendent 
car department, C. R. I. & P., Chicago; James Bannon, gen- 
eral car foreman, C. P., West Toronto, Canada, and A. G. 
Richards, traveling car foreman, C. & A., Bloomington, III. 


I. C. C. Reopens Virginian Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted the 
petition of the Virginian Railway that it reopen for furthe: 
hearing the case in which it denied an application of th 
Virginian for a certificate of public convenience and necessit) 
authorizing the construction of an extension two miles long to 
reach a coal mine in Wyoming County, W. Va. The appli 
cation was denied on the ground that additional coal mines 
were not needed and that the railroad had not been able to 
furnish an adequate car supply to the mines with which it 
already connects. The commission also granted a petition of 
the Pocahontas Fuel Company to intervene in the case. A 
hearing will be held before Director Mahaffie of the com 
mission’s Bureau of Finance at Washington, October 19. 

The commission has postponed to a date to be fixed late: 
the hearing on the administration of the fourth section of 
the commerce act set for October 15 at Washington. 


Wage Statistics for July 


The monthly returns of Class I carriers to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission show that since January, 1923, there has been 
an increase from month to month in the total number of railroad 
employees. For the month of July, 1923, the summary shows 
total of 1,954,687 employees, an increase of 20,758, or 1.1 pe: 
cent, as compared with the returns for June, 1923, and excee: 
the employment reported for July, 1922, by 486,863, or 33.2 px 
cent. This abnormal increase resulted partly from the shopmen’s 
strike, which became effective on July 1, 1922, and partly from 
the larger business of 1923. The total compensation reported fo 
July, 1923, compared with that for June, 1923, shows an increa 
of $2,677,760, or 1 per cent, and in most cases the averag 
monthly earnings show increases as compared with July, 1922. 
The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 


Employees Employees 
reported reported 
on daily basis on hourly bas: 
July, July, July, Jul 
Group 1923 1922 1923 192 
Executives, officials and staff assistants.. $427 $418 — 
Professional, clerical and general....... 178 172 $122 $12 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 238 235 92 8 
Maintenance of equipment and stcres.... 244 243 127 I 
Transportation (other than train, engine, 
EE ae 92 122 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch ten- 
eo Se eee eee 259 256 148 15 
Transportation (train and engine service) .... pias 189 18 
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from Edmonton, Alberta, a shipment of 65 tons of butter has 
been made to Liverpool, England, by way of the Panama Canal. 


[The proposed advances in rates for season tickets on the roads 
centering in Boston have been suspended by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities until January 15, and public hear- 
ings will be held to listen to numerous protests. 


W. A. Schumacher has been appointed general traffic manager 
of the United Fruit Company; office 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. C. M. Wynns has been appointed assistant general traffic 
manager, with office at 321 St. Charles street, New Orleans, La. 


The Mississippi-Warrior freight barge line reports a deficit from 
operation in the year ending June 30 of $624,796. It is stated that 
the whole of this loss was sustained in the first half of the fiscal 
year, and that the cause was low water in the Mississippi river 
above Memphis. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe increased its miles per car 
per day during August to 36.79, the Eastern lines leading with 
an average movement of 38.65 miles a day. During the past 12 
months, the average movement of cars on the system has not fallen 
helow 31.62 miles per day in any month. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis reports that in six 
months of 1921 the number of passengers carried by it between 
Nashville, Tenn., and Murfreesboro, 32 miles, was 15,048; while 
for the corresponding period this year the number was only 
4,009; omnibuses carried the rest. A similar comparison is made 
concerning the traffic between Rome, Ga., and Kingston, 18 miles. 


The sixth annual Freight Claim Prevention Conference of the 
Kansas City Southern was held at Sulphur Springs, Ark., Sep- 
tember 29, with an attendance of 125. This is an annual system 
meeting of officers and representative employees from every branch 
of the service. J. F. Holden, vice-president, spoke on public re- 
lations; F. E. Winburn, representative of the American Railway 
Association, on the national campaign, and Joe Marshall (A. 
R. A.) gave a chart talk. 


The Freight. Claim Department of the Chicago & Alton has 
completed a 90-day campaign with an educational car containing 
placards and charts to decrease the amount of damage done to 
merchandise on the road. The car stopped at 143 cities and towns 
on the road and 173 meetings were held during the tour. The 
Freight Claim Department is planning to follow up these lectures 
with a demonstration car showing the proper and improper han- 
dling of various kinds of merchandise. 


At the Grain Dealers’ National Association convention on 
October 2 at Des Moines, Iowa, Congressman Sidney Ander- 
son of Minnesota, stated that a carefully worked analysis of 
freight burdens on different industries and a comparison of 
ireight rates on one commodity to those on another to deter- 
mine the relative fairness of each, is a prerequisite to intelligent 
evision of freight rates and that the National Transportation 
institute Research Council would pave the way for equitable 
ireight revision. He also said that the farmers will receive 
S700,000,000 for their wheat and will pay $105,000,000 to carry 
‘ to market, while the cotton growers will obtain $1,300,000,000 
ior their cotton and will pay $40,000,000 to transport it. 


I. C. C. Reopens Investigation of Anthracite Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission proposes to give 
other opportunity to those who may think that freight 
ates on anthracite coal are too high, or that the prices of 
nthracite are too high because of the freight rates. On 
)ctober 5 it announced a reopening of its investigation into 
ie rates, charges, classifications, regulations and practices 
coverning the transportation of anthracite coal, for further 
‘roceedings afd such hearings as may be assigned later, 
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after a two-day hearing on the subject at Pittsburgh had been 
closed by Examiner Desque for lack of witnesses. The 
commission’s investigation was ordered on its own. motion 
on July 9 immediately after the United States Coal Com- 
mission had recommended that it make such an investigation, 
but the hearings brought out mostly railroad witnesses, with 
a few shippers. The railroad men pointed out that the present 
anthracite rates were those fixed by the commission several 
years ago except as they have been affected by the general 
percentage increases and by one reduction since. 

An inquiry at the White House on October 5 as to the 
President’s views on the “failure” of the commission’s in- 
vestigation brought forth the statement that the President 
had not heard of it, that he did not recall who was the 
complainant in the case and that he supposed if no com- 
plainants appeared at the hearings the commission would 
represent the public. 

Later the commission announced that further hearings will be 
had at Augusta, Me., October 29; Montpelier, Vt., on October 31; 
Boston, Mass., on November 2; Albany, N. Y., on November 5; 
Rochester, N. Y., on November 7; New York City, on November 
9; and Philadelphia, Pa., on November 13. The hearings will be 
held in the United States Court rooms in these cities, except that 
the Albany hearing will be held in the Public Service Commission’s 
rooms, the New York City hearing will be held in the rooms of 
the Merchants’ Association in the Woolworth: Building, and the 
Philadelphia hearing will be held in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce 

“The purpose of these hearings,” the notice said, “is to afford 
all interested parties full opportunity to appear and present their 
grievances, and to submit concrete suggestions as to the action 
they believe the commission can and should take to afford them 
relief, The commission cannot gain accurate information of the 
grievances of shippers and consumers unless they appear at the 
hearings and fully inform the commission. 

“There appears to be a general feeling among the users of 
anthracite coal that the prices are too high. If this is the fact, 
the commission desires to be informed how and to what extent, 
if at all, the rates and practices of the anthracite carrying roads 
contribute to this result. The hearings will be open for the receipt 
of any evidence bearing upon the general subject covered by the 
commission’s order for the investigation. Equal opportunity, of 
course, will be afforded the carriers to submit such direct or re- 
buttal evidence as they may have.” 


A FULL LENGTH MAIL CAR is now run regularly on the Broadway 
Limited Express of the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York and Chicago. Heretofore this train has carried only 
closed mail pouches, in a combined smoking and baggage car. 











“Lord Renfrew” on the C. P. R. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended trom October 1 until January 
29, the operation of schedules which propose to increase the rates 
on strawboard and other articles of paper, c.l. from transconti- 
nental groups D, E and J. territory to South Pacific coast and 
intermediate points. 


The commission has suspended from October 1 to January 29, 
the operation of schedules which propose to eliminate the applica- 
tion of the Chicago basis of joint rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Colorade common points and points taking same rates 
or arbitraries higher to destinations in Wisconsin north of a line 
from Milwaukee through Watertown, Madison, Lone Rock and 
west, leaving applicable combination rates which are higher. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision 
disapproving proposed increased rates on petroleum and _ its 
products in carloads from lower Mississippi river points to Pen- 
sacola, Fia., Mobile, Ala. Gulfport, Miss., and certain inter- 
mediate stations. The suspended schedules were ordered cancelled 
and the proceeding discontinued, but without prejudice to the 
establishment of rates which have been found by the commission 
to be reasonable. 


The commission has suspended from October 10, and later dates 
until February 7, 1924, the operation of certain schedules which 
propose reductions in the rates on various commodities, carloads, 
from New York piers of the Southern Pacific Company, Atlantic 
Steamship Lines (Morgan Line) to points in Arizona, California 
and New Mexico, when routed via water to Galveston, Texas, and 
the Southern Pacific Company and its subsidiary lines beyond, 
to the same basis as currently in effect from group D (Chicago) 
territory points via all-rail routes. 


Carload and Less Carload Commodity Rates 
Between Points in Southern Territory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
until January 18 schedules providing for the cancellation of 
commodity rates and increases in carload commodity rates 
from points in southeastern and Carolina territories to points 
in Mississippi Valley territory to become effective Septem- 
ber 20, and subsequent dates. 

The rate changes proposed to be made by these schedules 
may be divided into three general classes as follows: (1) 
cancellations of various 1. c. 1. commodity rates; (2) can- 
cellations of c. 1. commodity rates under which carriers 
allege there is no movement; and (3) revised c. 1. commodity 
rates under which there are known to be movements, which 
revised rates consist of both increases and reductions. 

The commission has issued a notice saying that the 
changes proposed were so numerous that it was impossible 
to determine the effect of all of them within the time between 
ihe receipt of protests by interested shippers and the date on 
which the schedules were to become effective. The showing 
made by protestants, however, together with other facts 
developed, indicated that the schedules should be further 
investigated. 

It is the hope of the commission that many if not all of 
the issues involved can be settled through a joint conference 
of the protestants and the carriers. A conference will be 
held at the offices of the commission, at Washington, on 
October 23, which all interested parties are invited to attend. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has granted applications of 
the railroads relating to certain commodity rates, approving the 
application of rates, to ports where the competition of water routes 
compels reductions, which are lower than certain intermediate 
rates. 
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Court News 


Switching Allowance to Shipper 
Using Another Track Legitimate 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, ‘Fifth Circuit, holds that an a 
lowance by a railroad of switching charges for switching don 
by a shipper, barely covering the cost of the service, is proper 
although the shipper uses for the service, by agreement, the trac 
of another railroad instead of building a spur track of its own 
Texas & Pacific vy. Thompson, 288 Fed. 167. 


Stock Control of Connecting Lines: 
Traffic Relations Not Affected 


The Federal District Court for the ‘Northern District of Georgia 
holds that the fact that one railroad company owns a controllins 
interest in another company operating a connecting line does not 
make such a unification of the lines that they can be regarded as 
a single line, and the traffic relations between the two companies 
will be governed by the same rules as those between other con- 
necting lines —G. S. & F. v. Georgia P. S. C., 289, Fed. 878. 


Mine Employee Injured by Railroad on Private Track 


The Montana Supreme Court holds that a coal mine operator 
injured through a railroad company’s negligence on a spur track 
at his employer’s plant, must, where he and his employer are 
operating under the state Compensation Act, seek redress under 
that act, and cannot maintain an action against the railroad com 
pany.—Black v. Northern Pacific (Mont.), 214 Pac. 8&2. 


Abandonment of Entire Road and of Branch 


The Federal District Court for the Northern District of New 
York holds that while a federal court may permit the receiver of 
a railroad to abandon the entire enterprise if its further operation 
will result only in the confiscation of the owner’s invested capital, 
it cannot, in the absence of any interstate commerce questions, 
permit the receiver to abandon a branch without consent of the 
state in which it operates and from which it holds its franchise. — 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co., v. Delaware & Northern, 289 
Fed. 133. 


Attractive Nuisance Doctrine Not Applicable 
to Excavation in Bluff on Right of Way 


A railroad company excavated at the base of a natural bluff 
along its right of way, making it steeper. A boy 13% years old, 
while playing in a cave dug into the face of the bluff by other 
boys, was seriously injured by a large quantity of earth falling 
on him. The Kansas Supreme Court holds that the case does 
not come within the attractive nuisance doctrine, which it refuses 
to extend to cases where the thing or condition complained of is 
similar to or a reproduction of nature—Zegar v. Union Pacific 
(Kan.) 214 Pac. 107. 


Division of Rates Not Required 
to Favor Weaker Carriers 


On the application of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of 
Texas, the Interstate Commerce Commission made an order in 
August, 1922, for a division of joint rates between the Orient 
System and 13 connecting railroads, designed to relieve the Orient, 
which claimed to be working at a loss, by deducting from the 
earnings of the stronger lines a per cent of their gross earnings 
per mile and applying it to the weaker lines. The 13 railroads 
concerned sued to enjoin the enforcement of the order. The Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of Kansas granted permanent 
injunction, holding that the necessities of a carrier, and the fact 
that it is being operated at a deficit, is not a sufficient ground for 
an increase of divisions in favor of the failing carrier. The build- 
ing of a line into non-supporting territory, or into a field already 
adequately served cannot be justly debited to other carriers, and 
as between the latter the fact that some have immediate connec- 
tions seems wholly negligible as a ground of distinction. Partici- 
pating carriers in a joint service are entitled to be compensated in 
proportion to the amount of service and the cost of the service 
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which they each render, and the fact that one of them is pros- 
perous and the other not will not override the just right of each to 
a fairly proportionate share out of the joint earnings, whether the 
amount distributed to each be fully compensatory or be less to each 
than the value of the services so rendered.—Abilene & Southern v. 
United States, 288 Fed. 102. 


Payments by Companies, Joint Owners of Terminal 
Company, Held Income Subject to Tax 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds that an al- 
minal company owning and operating a bridge, the terminal com- 
pany being organized and owned in equal proportions by three rail- 
road companies, was organized for profit although no dividends 
were to be paid, and payments by the companies to the terminal 
company of their proportionate shares of the operating expenses, 
including taxes and fixed charges, and interest on its mortgage 
bond indebtedness, constituted income of the terminal company sub- 
ject to tax under the Federal Revenue Acts of 1916 and 1917.— 
Hamilton v. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 289 Fed. 20. 


Car Window Under Control of 


the Passenger Sitting Nearest It 
A passenger on entering a car took a seat at an open window 
and placed her arm on the window sill. On nearing the next sta- 
tion, eight miles distant, the window sash fell on her arm and 
injured it. The probability was it was raised by the person who 
last occupied the seat and was not secured by the safety device. 
Since it was impossible to say whether the fall of the window 
was attributable to this cause or to some defect in its construction, 
the ‘North Carolina Supreme Court holds that the falling of the 
sash must be ascribed to accident or casualty. The rule of res 
ipsa loquitur did not apply, the window at the time not being 
under the immediate management of the railroad but in control of 
the passenger.—Saunders v. Norfolk & Western (N. Car.), 117 
S. E. 4. 


Law as to Handholds on Car Roofs 


Held Applicable to Tenders 

The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that the provision of sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Safety Appliance Act requiring that “all cars 
having ladders shall also be equipped with secure handholds or 
grabirons on their roofs at the tops of such ladders,” in view of 
the rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission, conceded to 
apply to tenders, that: “A suitable metal end or side ladder 
shall be applied to all tanks more than 48 inches in height, meas- 
ured from the top of end sill, and securely fastened with bolts or 
rivets,” and the undisputed evidence that a tender (with its loco- 
motive) is within the class of “cars having ladders,” and in view 
also of the general intent and purpose of the act, was properly held 
applicable to the tender, notwithstanding that a tender, in a strict 


and literal sense, may have no roof.—Davis v. Maury (Ga. App.) 
117 S. E. 283. 


MippLE-WEstT CONGRESSMEN all insist upon cheaper freight 
transportation, and there is hostility to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Representative McLaughlin of Nebraska would 
abolish the Interstate Commerce commission and repeal the Esch- 
Cummins law, restore all of the powers to the state railway com- 
missions. But today every financier and responsible publicist 
knows that in order to have railroad solvency and a railroad 
system at all, the unfair exactions of the states must be overruled 
in the national interest. Prof. J. T. Young, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in a recently-published textbook, says truly that 
within a few years the distinction between interstate and intrastate 
commerce may “cease to have a practical meaning.” And it must 
be admitted that the tendency is not only logical but desirable. 
Yet the middle western congressmen, in their insensate wrath, 
would wreck the nation’s regulatory policy if they could not gain 
their ends by other means. A lowering of rates on 
farm products, however unjustified on economic grounds, would 
be a lesser evil than an impairment of the system by which the 
railroads and the whole public are protected from the exactions 
of state tribunals, in many cases elected by popular vote and 
responsive to an irresponsible local demand. And transportation 
is but one matter in regard to which national thinking is the 
only alternative to chaos,—Springfield Republican, 
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Reorganization of Alsace-Lorraine Railways 


One of the more difficult of the problems of adjustment which 
the French parliament is called on to solve as the result of the 
re-incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine into French territory is the 
relation of the Alsace-Lorraine railways to the French railway 
legislation. The possibility of operating the Alsace-Lorraine lines 
directly by the state was at one time considered, Commercial 
Attache C. L. Jones reports to the Department of Commerce, but 
this plan has been rejected by the Committee on Public Works 
of the Chamber of Deputies, which has now drawn up a proposal 
for a new regime, after having heard at length the representations 
made by local interests. Under the plan now advocated the 
Alsace-Lorraine railroads will be operated by the Compagnie de 
Est, but upon a special account and under the direction of an 
office located at Strasbourg. The proposed plan also provides 
that the three departments of the restored provinces shall be 
represented on the Railway Council (Conseil des Chemins de Fer). 
Employees will retain all rights which they have earned and the 
special features of the railroad operations, such as fourth class 
tickets, Sunday tickets, etc., will be conserved. 


British Railway Rate Reductions 


Effective August 7, 1923, charges on all railways of Great 
Britain for carriage of merchandise will in no case exceed 50 
per cent above pre-war levels (which were those in effect up to 
January 14, 1920). Existing flat rate additions per ton remain 
unaltered. 

This reduction, Assistant Trade Commissioner H. B. Allin- 
Smith informs the Commerce Department, is the result of an 
agreement between the Federation of British Industries and the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, following active applications for general 
reductions. All of the four large railway groups have entered 
the spirit of this concession, the London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way making the change on August 1, while the London & North 
Eastern, the Great Western, and the Southern Railway reduced 
their rates August 7. 

This new level applies to all merchandise (including coal) with 
the exception, first, of certain agricultural products and requisites 
which are already at the 50 per cent level; and, second, of certain 
specified traffics for blast furnaces, of which the most important 
are iron ore and ironstone, these being already at the level of 40 
per cent. The reduction is the most comprehensive of the various 
concessions which have been made since the end of the period of 
government control in 1921. 


China Notes 
PEKING. 

The principal topic of interest in railway circles at present 
is the demand by the diplomatic body for the re-organization 
of the railway police under the direction of foreign officers. 
The more consideration the Chinese give to this demand the 
more opposed to it they become. A boycott against British 
goods is being considered—the impression being current that 
the demand is of British origin. Granted that the demand 
is being made in good faith, the Chinese argue that this 
would be the beginning of a Chinese army under foreign 
control. The improved discipline and effectiveness of the 
railway police if officered by foreigners is the argument 
which the Chinese use against the whole plan. 

However, they do not overlook the technical phases of 
the argument, either, for they point out that the railway 
police are in no wise responsible for the existence of ban- 
ditry, nor could any conceivable improvement in the morale 
of the railway police guarantee the railways from occasional 
attacks in force by bandits similar to that which occurred 
near Lincheng in May and which constitutes the reason for 
the present negotiations. However, many believe that the 
demand is not made in good faith, but merely as a basis for 
a trade later on. The desire of British railway interests to 
secure the same fiscal control over the Tientsin-Pukow line 
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that they enjoy over the Shanghai-Nanking and the Peking- 
Mukden lines is well known. In addition, the leases which 
the British hold over the concessions in Tientsin and Hankow 
are about to expire. Hence, feelers in that direction are 
expected. In the meantime, the Ministry of Communications 
has under active consideration the re-organization of the 
railway police on its own initiative, consolidating the forces 
of the various lines, increasing the equipment, and providing 
for modern drill and discipline. 

The first six months of Chinese management of the Shan- 
tung Railway have passed with most indications in favor of 
successful results. The revenues accrued up to July 1 were 
30 per cent in advance of those one year ago, in spite of 
the interruption to the line during the month of February on 
account of the failure of the Weihsien bridge. The principal 
criticisms which are heard arise from the condition of the 
bridges. Following the mishap just mentioned, a careful 
inspection was made of all the remaining bridges, with the 
result that none of them were found to be free from cracks 
and other defects. Hence it has been necessary to put out 
orders requiring every train to come to a full stop before 
crossing a major bridge. These eleven additional stops cause 
trains to arrive late—a circumstance which can not be ex- 
plained to every passenger. However, new time tables are 
being issued which will allow for the additional running time 
required. The management has recently agreed to set aside 
$100,000 each month for the purpose of replacing these 
bridges. In order to control the “squeeze” often charged by 
station masters for the assignment of cars, car distribution has 
been taken out of the hands of station masters and centralized 
in the hands of a car distributor in Tsing Tau. The present 
car distributor is a graduate of the University of Illinois. 
In fact, all the administrative officers, from the assistant 
managing director down, are graduates of American colleges. 
The cleanliness of trains does not suffer from comparison with 
the same trains under the former management, and the con- 
dition of plumbing and similar fixtures has been improved 
from the run-down condition into which the equipment had 
been allowed to fall just before the line was turned over. 
The alacrity with which station masters get the staff out to 
passing trains, the businesslike way in which passengers are 
helped off from and on to trains in the effort to shorten 
station stops creates a definitely agreeable impression. At 
Tsing Tau, the predicted disarray of streets and parks has 
not made its appearance, improvements are going forward, 
and the hotels are reported to be full. 

The present summer has witnessed the largest rainfall for 
several years, but the distribution has been more even. All 
of the principal lines have suffered minor breaks, but the 
service has been interrupted a matter of only a few hours 
at worst. Considering the volume of rainfall just preceding 
these breaks it is a matter of remark that the breaks were 
not worse. It seems that the roadbed, openings, and protec- 
tion work has about reached the point of stability. 

The Ministry of Communications has announced a reduction 
of 25 per cent in fourth class passenger fares in the interest 
of stimulating greater traffic from the poorer classes. 

On August 1, the contiguous railways in China became a 
single system in fact so far as passenger traffic is concerned. 
The Lung Hai, Kaifeng-Honan and Shantung railways all 
put into use through tickets with through baggage service to 
all points on the contiguous rail lines—thus completing a 
task which has been under way since the summer of 1913. 
Through billing of freight is also practically in effect, but 
is under certain reservations on the Lung Hai line. Although 
a physical connection has been made between the Tientsin- 
Pukow and the Shantung lines no interchange of rolling 
stock has been attempted as yet. Interchange of rolling 
stock on the Lung Hai has been in force several years, 
however. 

The Ministry of Communications has ordered the railways 
to accept fractional currency at only its market rates. Thus 
the dime now is accepted as only nine cents and other coins 
accordingly. Two or three years ago a standard decimal 
coinage was attempted and it was made a misdemeanor to 
accept these coins at less than face value, but the Ministry of 
Communications has now given ‘notice, in effect, that the 
demand for “sound” money on the part of Chinese merchants 
is stronger than the Chinese government. 
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Locomotives 


THE BALtIMorE & Onto is inquiring for prices on 15 Paci 
type locomotives. 


Tue ALiguippaA & SouTHERN has ordered one 0-8-0 type loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE Lone ISLAND, reported in the Railway Age of September 
15 as having authorized the purchase of five heavy freight loco- 
motives, has ordered five switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


THE SOUTHERN PACcIFIc, reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 6 as inquiring for about 60 locomotives, is asking for 32 2-10-2 
type locomotive; 8 Pacific type locomotives and 18 Moun- 
tain type locomotives. All the above locomotives will use oil 
for fuel. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for prices on 1,000 mill 
type gondola cars. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts has ordered repairs to 600 box 
cars at the shops of the General American Car Company. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered 200 steel 
underframes from the American Car & Foundry Company, and ha: 
also ordered 10 underframes for caboose cars from the Penn- 
sylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYS, reported in the Railway Age 
of June 9 as inquiring for from 100 to 500 steel grain cars, has 
ordered 400 cars freom the Leeds Forge Company, England 
Mention was also made in the Railway Age of July 7 of 100 cars 
ordered from the Metropolitan Carriage & Wagon Works, Ltd. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Lonc IsLANp, reported in the Railway Age of Septembe 
15 as having authorized the purchase of 60 steel motor passenger 
cars for electric service, has placed the order for this equipment 
with the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Signaling 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an electric interlocking machine, 39 working 
levers, together with switch machines, electric locks, etc., for in- 
stallation by the railroad company’s forces at North Gilman, III. 
also, an eight-lever section and other apparatus for an addition tc 
an electric interlocking at Smithport, La. 


Union Signals for Chile 


The electrification of the Chilean State Railways from 
Valparaiso to Santiago, 186 kilometers (116 miles) and the 
Los Andes branch, 49 kilometers (30 miles) additional, it is 
anticipated will be completed and all trains electrically 
operated by January 1. The Union Switch & Signal Com 
pany has an order for 515 Style “R” color light signals for 
these lines; 1189 a. c. relays and impedance bonds, track and 
line transformers and other apparatus for complete track 
circuit signaling between Valparaiso and Santiago where th« 
signals are semi-automatic and for manual signaling on the 
Los Andes branch. Check-locking with electrically locked 
circuit controllers, including complete track circuit contro! 
will be installed on the single track portion of the main line 
The construction work will be handled by the 
company’s forces under the supervision of W. J. Evans. 
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\. W. Gillespie & Co., 426 South Clinton street, Chicago, 
has changed its name to the Ar-an-ess Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and will continue the business at the same location as 
heretofore. 


Charles M. Brown, sales manager of the Colonial Steel Com- 
pany, Keystone building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected 
president and J. Trautman, assistant sales manager, has been 
appointed sales manager to sticceed Mr. Brown. 


H. A. Wilson has been appointed manager of the Detroit 
branch of the Gibb Instrument Company, Bay City, Mich., 
succeeding F. M. Luchs, resigned. Mr. Wilson was formerly 
district manager in New York for A. P. Munning & Co. 


P. E. Stickler, formerly locomotive engineman on the 
Southern Pacific and L. H. Rupert, formerly locomotive en- 
gineman on the Mexico North Western, have been appointed 
service engineers of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
Inc., New York. 


D. S. Murphy has been appointed chief service engineer 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Murphy was born at Visalia, Cal., and attended schools 
in that state and in Mis- 
souri. He began his 
railroad career in 1903 
with the Missouri Pa- 
cific in yard and sta- 
tion service. He was 
connected with the 
transportation depart- 
ment of that road until 
1906, when he joined 
the operating depart- 
ment of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas at 
St. Louis. From 1913 
to 1917 he was office 
assistant to president of 
the M. K. & T. and 
then to 1918 he served 
in a similar capacity 
with the federal man- 

ager (United States 
oe Railroad Administra- 
tion) of the group com- 
prising the St. Louis & San Francisco, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and several smaller lines. On March 1, 1918, he was 
appointed trainmaster of the St. Louis division, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the following May trainmaster of the Osage 
division. In September, 1918, he was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Oklahoma district, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. On March 1, 1920, he was made 
superintendent of the McAlester district, with office at Musko- 
gee, leaving that position to become chief service engi- 
neer of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., as above 
noted. 





The Missouri Car Company, East St. Louis, Mo., will erect 
a car equipment shop at Denver, Colo., at an approximate cost 
of $750,000. The plant will be a duplicate of the company’s 
East St. Louis shop, will manufacture all kinds and types of 
steam and electric cars and will be known as the Colorado 
Railway Equipment Company. 


The American Foundrymen’s Association has made its first 
award under the John A. Penton fund established two years 
ago to provide suitable recognition of conspicuous service to 
the foundry industry and a gold medal will be presented at 
the next convention to Enrique Touceda, consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer and professor of metallurgy at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, for his achievements in research and 
improvements of malleable iron. 
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B. B. Milner, recently from the Orient, will delay his return 
on account of the earthquake in Japan, and has arranged for 
an office in room 1237, Knickerbocker Building, New York 
City. Mr.. Milner has been serving the Japanese Government 
railways and certain railroad supply sources in this country, 
with his headquarters at Tokio, Japan. 


Joseph Wainwright has been appointed sales manager and 
W. C. Chapman, district manager of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
district for Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 
Messrs. Wainwright and Chapman will have headquarters in 
the Pennsylvania building, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets. 
Walter V. Lawton has been appointed district manager of 
the Boston (Mass.) district, with headquarters in the Textile 
building, 99 Chauncy street. 


The Thornburgh Universal Gasket Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Cicero, Ill., has been organized and has taken over the 
assets of the Universal Gasket & Manufacturing Company, 
Cicero, Ill. W. N. Thornburgh, president and treasurer of 
the W. N. Thornburgh Manufacturing Company, is also 
president and treasurer of the new company. J. J. Meydrech, 
vice-president and secretary of the W. N. Thornburgh Manu- 
facturing Company, is also vice-president and secretary of 
the new company. George E. Barton is vice-president and 
sales manager. 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has secured by purchase 
the Meese & Gottfried Co., of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland. Meese & Gottfried Co., and its predeces- 
sors, have been manufacturers of power transmission machin- 
ery and distributors of conveying and transmission machinery 
on the Coast for many years. The new organization will be 
known as Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co., with headquarters 
at San Francisco and officers as follows: Charles Piez, chair- 
man of the board; B. A. Gayman, president; Harold H. Clark, 
vice-president and sales manager; Leslie W. Shirley, treas- 
urer, and Richard W. Yerkes, secretary. 


C. H. Larimer, mechanical expert of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company in the New England territory, has been 
appointed consulting mechanical expert. He is succeeded as 
mechanical expert by R. P. Ives, a locomotive engineman 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford. H. J. Robin- 
son, for many years mechanical expert of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company at Seattle, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent of special training to supervise the special 
apprenticeship courses for college students at the company’s 
Wilmerding plant. The Westinghouse Company has opened 
a new branch office at Houston, Tex., in charge of mechanical 
expert John Hume, assisted by C. A. Breit, who has been 
transferred from the company’s office at St. Louis. 


Obituary 


R. A. Hamaker, manager of the Montreal branch of the 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Ltd., was swept off from his 
boat and drowned, in Lake St. Louis recently. Mr. Hamaker 
was born in October, 1882, at Reading, Pa. In 1907 he became 
identified with the Johns-Manville Company, and in 1909 went to 
Montreal to take charge of the company’s interests in that city. 


Trade Publications 


Evectric Motors.—The Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a 32-page booklet on its Type T 
heavy duty Reliance direct current motors. The booklet includes 
a detailed, illustrated description of how the motors are built, 
tables of ratings, general outline dimensions and a large number of 
illustrations showing motor applications. 


Tue Missourr STATE Boarp or EQUALIZATION has fixed the 
final tax assessment for steam railroads operating in that state at 
$272,014,894 and for electric railways at $65,987,881. The 
assessment of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was reduced 
from $20,486,707 to $19,406,647. 
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Ba.trmore & Oxn10.—This company will receive bids in the near 
future for steel to be used in the construction of a pier shed at 
Baltimore, Md. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company has submitted tentative 
proposals for the consideration of the city of Edmonton, Alta., 
in respect to the development of the Canadian National facilities 
in that city. The work includes the construction of a new station 
and three subways within a period of five years and other im- 
provements which will be spread over a period of 10 years. 


Cuicacc & Eastern ILLINoIs.—This company has closed bids 
for the construction of a passenger station at Johnston City, IIl., 
to cost approximately $20,000. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company contemplates 
the construction of a pipe line from Burlington, Ill., to Galesburg, 
to cost approximately $1,500. The cost of the construction will 
be divided among the Burlington, the Illinois Power & Light 
Company and the City of Galesburg. 


Cuicaco, MitwAuKee & St. Paut.—This company has been 
ordered by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
to construct a station with offices and warehouse facilities at 
Brownsville, Minn., on or before June 1, 1924. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a 13-stall roundhouse at Shawnee, Okla., reported in 
the Railway Age of August 11. 


CoLtorapo & SoUTHERN.—This company is preparing plans for 
the construction of a station at Trinidad, Colo. 


GaLveston, Harrissurc & SAN ANTONIO.—This company will 
construct an addition to its roundhouse at San Antonio, Tex., to 
cost approximately $60,000. 


Ittrnois CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Howlett Construction Company for the construction of a 
300-ton reinforced concrete coaling station at Gilman, II. 


LouisviLtte & NASHVILLE.—This company is planning to double 
track the Kentucky & Eastern line of the Cutnberland Valley 
division between Pineville, Kentucky, and Harland, a distance of 
39 miles. The work has already been started between Acosta 
Junction, Kentucky, and Cardinal, the work being done by com- 
pany forces. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company is preparing plans for the 
rearrangement of the yards of the Houston & Texas Central at 
Dallas, Tex., at an approximate cost of $300,000. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract for a one-story coaling station 26 ft. by 28 ft. at St. Louis, 
Missouri, to the Howlett Construction Company, Moline, 
Illinois. 


Tue CANADIAN Pucet Sounp LumMBer & TimMBeR CoMPANY.— 
This company will build a logging railway from Sook Harbor, 
B. C., to Port Renfrew, a distance of 40 miles. 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap offers $1,000 in prizes in an 
essay contest, open to all employees, on the subject of “The 
benefits of employee ownership of stock and securities of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad through the Employees’ Provident and 
Loan Association.” In each of the four operating regions, at 
Altoona Works, and in the general offices, three prizes are 
being offered for the best essays written by the employees. 
The first prize will be two shares of stock [par value $50 per 
share] in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the second 
prize one share of stock, and the third prize a credit on the 
books of the Provident and Loan Association amounting to 
half the cost of one share of stock, 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Annual Report——The annual re- 
port for the yearended December 31, 1922, issued last week, shows 
a balance of income over charges of $1,082,430 as compared with 
$535,090 in 1921. A selection of the principal items in the income 
account follows: 


1922 1921 
SIE uo ees 8 oe are eae Maan aoe eutce mig aaiaets 8% $6,171,637 


$6,910,461 
EE Oe LE Be ne a ee 1,845,890 2,035,374 
eee 8,524,804 9,542,225 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 994,417 1,177,062 
Maintenance of equipment................--- 1,737,193 1,933,307 
ME ach eee awaeeh Sag awed Oo s bak ee nn eet 217,624 272,162 
DID, <4. 2.5 ee ccan warvieseras Same hms as 3,266,259 4,426,152 
SEE cicidedini ee nnde es Rakewdekeckxke wns 285,239 308,048 
"ROE CUNIIIEE GRRREIIN, 6.6c oc.0scccwsicsccees 6,565,760 8,196,320 
Net revenue from operations................ 1,959,044 1,345,905 
REN ee eee eee 490,600 325,691 
ne eee 475,135 325,119 
oe ere 1,483,909 1,020,786 
Total non-operating income................-.- 315,470 427,697 
, Ye ~ Ree eee 1,799,379 1,448,483 
co OO —EES Se ee 716,949 913,393 
Balance of income over charges..............> 1,082,430 535,090 
Dividends of 7 per cent on preferred stock...... errr 
Dividends of 7 per cent on ordinary stock...... 548,100 Pia esncbicecides 
Balance carried to credit of profit and loss.... 297,706 535,090 


*Dividends of 6% per cent on preferred and ordinary stock in 1921, 
charged to profit and loss. 

New Director—Merrell P. Callaway, of New York, has been 
elected a director to succeed William C. Lane, deceased. 


CASTLEMAN VALLEY.—Authorized to Operate Line.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized William A. Mogart 
and the Castleman Valley Railroad Company, to be organized, 
to operate a line from Worth Junction to Jennings, Md., ap- 


proximately 14 miles, formerly operated by the Northern Mary- 
land & Tidewater. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—New Director—Walter W. Head 
of Omaha, Neb., has been elected a director to succeed David B. 
Kimball, deceased. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapotis & OmaHa.—New Director. 
—Edson Snow Woodworth has been elected a director to succeed 
David B. Kimball, deceased. 


Detroit, Totepo & Ironton.—Certificates of Indebtedness 
Authorized.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the issue of $1,000,000 of investment certificates or certificates of 
indebtedness to employees. 


Erie.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust Certificates—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume obligations and liability in respect of $1,500,000 
of 6 per cent equipment trust certificates which the application 
states, it believes can be sold to Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, at 97. 


Fruit Growers’ Express Company.—Equipment Trusts Sold. 
—A syndicate headed by the Guaranty Company of New York 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. have sold $4,050,000 514 per cent gold 
certificates, series C, of 1923, to mature $270,000 each October 
15; 1924 to 1938. 


Granp Trunx.—Six Months Guaranty Certified—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a certificate certifying to 
the Treasury the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six 
months period of 1920 as $1,363,392, of which $761,392 remained 
to be paid on the final certificate. The commission has also cer- 
tified $2,171,829 as the amount of the guaranty for the Grand 
Trunk Western, of which $1,171,629 was due. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Equipment Trusts Offered—J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the First National Bank are offering $8,625,000 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, to be issued under the Philadel- 
phia Plan, and to mature serially, 1924 to 1938, at prices to yield 
5.20 per cent to 5.50 per cent, according to maturity. Twenty-five 
per cent of the cost of the equipment upon which the certificates 
will be secured is to be paid by the railway company. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized this issue. 


Kansas City TerMInAL.—Bonds Offered.—A new issue of $10,- 
000,000 three-year 534 per cent secured gold notes is being offered 
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by Lee, Higginson & Co., J. P. Morgan & Co., the Illinois Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company, and Dillon, Read & Co. at 99%, to yield 
about 534 per cent. These notes will be a direct obligation of the 
company, secured by a deposit of $13,783,000 Kansas City Terminal 
Railway Company first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, due 1960. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—Special Meeting.—A special meeting 
of the stockholders has been called for October 18 at Des Moines, 
Iowa, when an election of officers will be held. The annual meet- 
ings of the company held in Chicago was adjourned without trans- 
acting business because the pressmen’s strike in New York pre- 
vented the necessary publication of legal notices. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Bondholders’ Committee—At the 
request of various insurance companies, Connecticut savings banks 
and other holders, the following have agreed to act as a committee 
for the protection of ihe interests of the holders of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent 50-year gold 
bonds: James H. Perkins, president, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company; P. Leroy Harwood, vice-president, Mariners’ Savings 
Bank, and James Lee Loomis, vice-president, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. F. A. Dewey, 22 William street, is 
secretary. 


Mosite & Oxnto.—Annual Report—The annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1922, issued this week, shows a balance 
of income over charges of $1,018,962 as compared with $201,705 
in 1921. A selection of the principal items in the income account 
follows : 





1922 1921 
NE i. dns weteneie hin ad tanner esesaeaacleneware $15,101,0E8 $15,345,284 
NAD Bi a a o:8 2a wd golive wih alae 3 a:50'06-0d OCR E 1,813,032 1,866,841 
Tolal OOEEMIRE COVOMIED. 6 oc cccccivccccoens 17,878,005 18,190,180 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 2,139,157 2,487,323 
Maintenance of equipment..........seeeeesees 3,908,679 4,906,173 
ON SERRE Se EE Pe Pe ee 515,336 540,060 
RTI ons 5 0ihe 245 celeed eanaweeee anes 6,695,226 7,548,454 
RAIMI | caiecan ds ine tae Wie <eawereseeea wus 565,267 628,924 
Total OpGratinG CRDENSES... 0.00 cccccceccesecss 13,834,221 16,124,530 
Net revenue from operations................ 4,043,784 2,065,650 
pe aR Se Re ee ae oe eee 761,596 737,627 
Total. other GEDOREED.. oi cccccccces os 1,330,502 890,676 
Operating imcOME “.cccccccccce 2,713,282 1,174,974 
Total non-operating income ve 3,5 786,670 
(Fe ee eee 2,716,865 1,961,644 
Ee ne en ee ee 1,697,903 1,759,938 
Balance of income over charges...............- 1,018,962 201,705 
Dividend of 4 per cent on common stock...... 240,672 © ssaiguetaciiite 
Balance carried to credit of profit and loss.. 778,290 201,705 


*Dividend of $240,672 for 1921 charged to profit and loss. 


NATIONAL RatLways or Mexico.—New Directors—At the 
aniual meeting of stockholders in Mexico City on October 3, the 
following new directors, resident in Mexico, were elected: Adolfo 
de la Huerta, Eduardo Iterbide, Agustin Legorreta, Eduardo 
Ortiz, Alberto J. Pani, and Adalofo Trieto. Henry Ruhlender and 
William Wiseman, resident in the United States, were also elected. 


New York CENTRAL Lines.—The Price of Equipment Trust 
Certificates Changed.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a modification of its order authorizing an issue of $17,340,000 
of equipment trust certificates so that they may be sold at 94% 
and accrued dividends instead of 95 as provided in the original 
order. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovuis.—Dividend Dates—The 
directors have by resolution provided that action on dividends on 
both classes of stock of the company shall. be considered at board 
meeting held on the 30th day of January, April, July and October. 
Dividends, if declared, are to be payable the first day of April, 
July and October and January 2 to stockholders of record February 
15, May 15, August 15 and November 15. 

The directors of the company have authorized the purchase of an 
eight-mile stretch of double track between Silver Creek and Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., which, with the recent acquisition of the Chicago 
& State Line, gives the Nickel Plate title in fee to all its lines 
hetween Buffalo and Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILRoAD.—Additional Conditions on Lease Im- 
fosed—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an 
amendment of its orders authorizing leases by the Pennsylvania 
of the property of its subsidiary companies, the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Grand Rapids & Indiana; Wheeling 
Terminal Company; Englewood Connecting; South Chicago 
Southern; Toledo, Columbus & Ohio; Cleveland, Akron & Cin- 
cinnati; Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern; Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley 
& Cincinnati, and Ohio Connecting, inserting an additional con- 
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dition that the lessor company shall not, except in connection with 
transactions with the federal government, hereafter sell, pledge, or 
otherwise dispose of the capital stock of the lessee companies 
without consent of the commission. 


READING CoMPANY.—Segregation.—Stockholders of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and twelve other subsidiary companies of the 
Reading Company at special meetings on October 8 approved plans 
for the merging of the companies with the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway and authorized action to be taken by the various compa- 
nies to carry into effect the segregation plan decreed by the United 
States District Court in the separation of the Reading’s coal and 
iron properties. 

A special meeting of the Reading Company’s stockholders will 
be held October 15 to approve the segregation plan and to increase 
the indebtedness of the company $64,000,000, 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company George C. Coughlin was elected a director to 
succeed W. D, Pollard, deceased. 


SOUTHERN RalILway.—Annual Report—See excerpts from an- 
nual report for year ended December 31, 1922 on adjacent page. 

New Director—Jeremiah Milbank, of New York, has been 
elected a director to fill a vacancy. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—New Director—Henry B. Wallace, 
president of the Cupples Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected a director to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Murray Carleton. 


Union Pactiric.—Authorized to Convert Bonds.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
convert a £4,000,000 bond into bonds in the aggregate face amount 
of $20,000,000, to increase the rate of interest from 4 to 5 per 
cent, to sell the bonds at not less than 97, and accrued interest, 
and to issue temporary bonds or interim receipts pending the 
preparation of the bonds in definitive form. The £4,000,000 bond 
is now held in the treasury and arrangements have been made for 
the sale of the proposed bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 97 and 
accrued interest. 


Unitep New Jersey RaILroap & CANAL CompANy.—Authorized 
to Issue Bonds—This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $1,824,000 of general mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds to be delivered to the Pennsylvania in 
reimbursement of expenditures made by the latter in retirement 
of certain bonds of the former. The Pennsylvania was also 
authorized to assume obligation and liability in respect of the 
bonds, which are to be sold at not less than 90. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated September 1, 1923, payments 
under Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 
Section 204: 


Erie & Michigan Railway & Navigation Co............ $16,636 
Loranger, Louisiana & Northeastern..................- 7,741 
IE RG NOIR ods 6. 5/a 050.5 u.0 ones Wee Sa Se ee bon aawE 21,858 
Cn. Wt -RRUWED sv ccces owes tetesneeeuebensaews 21,304 
NN o.oo ah) 6.40410 vie 0 wie 5 op pes ae BOR STAN IA $16,636 
Section 209: 
i. ee Oe: HONE ss 6 ns'cb-ee ow eko eee eee we Ee 454 
ee Se a ee ae ee reer 89,171 
See Cre“ RSTORG 6 occ civ neevecesuceesasevessa 2,279 
ri. WON TENOR bs 5c. o's 6 60 we 'o-0' sd 0 OO ee crates eben’ 36,237 
PO ee er pre rr ee 757,678 
2 SOON sic cs.cswesnaicnanee eeewesane 2,680 


Section 210: 


ES Se rr re ret eee meen 1,000,000 
MEE en Ge Gigs aiabcs as Xen Rea ERG TE Tane tee e $1,979,328 
Total payments to September 30, 1923: 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212 for reimbursement of deficits dur- 
ing Federal Control: 
(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously made........+.+ee0. $7,493,545 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payments has not 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission...... 668,558 
Total payments account reimbursement of deficits........... 8,162,103 


(b) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 
212 for guaranty in respect to railway oper- 
ating income for first six months after 
federal control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances and 
partial payments previously made..... 220,500,519 


(Continued on page 697) 








Annual Report 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of Southern Railway Company 


Ricumonp, Va., October 9, 1923. 
To the Stockholders of 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report of the affairs of the 
Company: 

The income account for the year 1922 was published on February 2, 1923. 
It showed a balance of $8,823,796 over fixed charges compared with $2,026,- 
622 in. 1921 and $1,716,149 in 1920. 

CURRENT EARNINGS 

The railroad is handling more traffic than ever before, handling it smoothly 
and without congesticn, and at lower average freight rates than have obtained 
for several years. The figures for the first cight months of the current year 
now available are as follows: 














Eight Eight 
Months to Months to 
August August Increaseor Per 
OperaTING REVENUES: 31, 1923 31,1922 Decrease Cent 
DUE  wscaexestdecucseceavns $70,022,040 $55,635,052 $14,386,988 25.86% 
POSGMEEOE cc esccccccescceses 22,239,660 19,543,802 2,695,858 13.80% 
MOND cicicccscces veveccce 1,653,913 1,077,136 576,777 53.54% 
NC iad oc weedid arte b ew anaee 1,965,058 1,901,408 3,650 0.19% 
Miscellaneous .............:. 3,596,708 3,241,108 355,600 10.97% 
WE oF aecd alee descceaea $99,417,379 $81,398,506 $18,018,873 22.14% 
OperaTING EXPENSES: ; 
DEOORERNOS ccc ccecccceveses $33,014,543 $25,989,356 $7,025,187 27.04% 
Transportation ....-sesseeees 36,894,018 32,689,910 4,204,108 12.86% 
WHE “Kevecdeacctevssreases 1,856,134 1,667,954 188,180 11.28% 
ENNN sceceocneeesecececes 2,548,737 2,543,594 5.143 0.20% 
ONO. cc ceccsccoccces 693,915 630,027 63,888 10.14% 
errr rer $75,007,347 $63,520,841 $11,486,506 18.08% 
Pc cvicuevngettanetaseneas $4,555,494 $3,734,938 $820,556 21.97% 
Hire of Equigment—Net Debit.. 1,580,285 2,350,625 770,340 32.77% 
foint Facilities—Net Debit...... 565,397 498,156 67,241 13.50% 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues. 17,797 61,077 43,280 70.87% 
OperaTinc INCOME....... $17,691,059 $11,232,869 $6,458,190 57.49% 
Operating Ratio ........+-..4.+ 75.45 78.04 
Transportation Ratio ........... 37.11 40.16 
Percentage of Total Expenditures 
Devoted to Maintenance...... 44.02 40.91 
Percentage of Tctal Expenditures 
Devoted to Transportation.... 49.19 51.46 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


This comparative improvement has been liberally shared with our shippers. 

The substantial reductions in freight rates, first cn farm products and later 
on all traffic, are reflected in a decrease of 12% in the average receipts per 
ton mile for the first six months of 1923 compared with the same months of 
1922, or, to state it ancther way, while the number of tons of freight carried 
per train mile increased 8.31% the freight revenue per train mile declined 
4.18%. 

While average freight charges are 40% above the prewar level, railroad 
wages have advanced 80%, coal for locomotives more than 100%, materials 
generally 50%, and taxes 250%. 

Witk cotton selling at more than a quarter of a dollar a pound, the average 
charge for carrying it is a quarter of a cent, about the equivalent of the usual 
daily fluctuation in the market price. 

Despite lower freight rates and high wage scales and material prices, the 
results stated have been achieved by an increased volume of traffic. 

HIGHER TAXES 


Given a fair distribution of the burden of taxation, no complaint should 
be made of an increase in taxes even at the rate of 250% if the money thus 
made available to the tax gathering authorities is no more than is required 
for the econcmical administraticn of governmental functions. It seems perti- 
nent, however, to draw attention to the purposes for which taxes are currently 
collected. 

The ready market created by the exemption of state, county and municipal 
securities from Federal income taxes has laid a heavy burden on a railroad. 
By reason of the outpouring of municipal securities with this privilege a rail- 
road which seeks to provide for the expansion of transportaticn facilities re- 
quired in the public service must pay higher interest rates successfully to 
compete in the money market. Furthermore, as a taxpayer it contributes 
toward the burden of carrying a public debt which is greater proportionately 
because investments in these securities escape taxes. Finally, as a going busi- 
ness concern a railrcad suffers a loss of both passenger and freight traffic to 
motor cars using the highways to the building of which a large proportion 
of the mcney derived from these tax exempt securities is devoted. 

For these crnsiderations it seems appropriate here to invite attention to the 
aggregate of tax exempt public securities which have been issued during five 
years oom the twelve states into which the lines of Southern Railway System 
extend. 


annual installments. With a volume of freight traffic in the first eight sonths 
of 1923 nearly forty per cent. heavier than in the same months of the 7 
ous year, the net charge against the Company for hire of equipment was 
reduced $770,340, or 32.77%. . 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Undoubtedly prosperity prevails in the South. 

Industries of the South, with few excepticns, have been running fu) 
and have found profitable markets for their products. 

The growth of the Southern cotton textile industry has continued despite 
high costs of mill ccnstructicn and machinery. During the twelve months 
ended July 31, 1923, there was a net increase of 371,000 spindles in Southern 
mills. This compares with a net increase of 80,000 spindles in mills in states 
outside of the South. Additional mills are under construction in the South 
assuring a continuance of this growth. ; 

An important phase of Southern textile development during the yea 
reflected in statistics of spindles, is the expansion in the dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing of cotton goods. Two large finishing plants have gone into 
operation during the past year and three others are now being built. 

The Southern iron and steel industry has had a presperous year and 
portant additions are being made to plant capacity. i 
lumber and cement industries. 

Building activities have continued throughout the year. A noteworthy fea 
ture of the building record has been the large number of school houses built 
in beth urban and rural communities. 

With the spread of diversified farming and live stock husbandry agricultural] 
conditions in the South are steadily improving. 

The Georgia peach crop amounted this year to 8,800 cars, an increase of 
about 1,500 cars over 1922. 

The present cutlcok is for a substantially larger apple crop in the South 
than has been gathered for several years. 

Tobacco productien in the new south Georgia district is increasing rapidly 
and is producing a substantial traffic for the railroad. . 
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The same is true of the 


To all officers and employees vho have faithfully and efficiently performed 
their duties the thanks of the Beard of Directors again are tendered. 








Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON, 






































1918 
DD . 4s diuadeneeicensee Kee cans MAT tetaitnee ie $11,223,000 
a ee eee 7,501,000 
aaa cele cata on bie Rl aawie s&s Sahin enor: Sui eens wine 5,779,000 
ED vas ihcaten and ad ahd delta 0 bn. ean bh enckach-ale a aw akan aaa 10,356.000 
PRSUOCEEOON ONE Met Classified... oon ce. ccs cevccccscseccceces 14,950,000 
PN. notes ahueksd dik noktnahiobherbenian erin $49,809,000 


President 
TABLE 1.—INCOME STATEMENT 
OPERATING REVENUES: 

: 1922 921 
RE ee Sen ae ae eee eee $88,091,271.82 $85,185.081.64 
ee ae ee 30,264,513.62 32,104,922.09 
Miscellaneous Fassenger-Train ........... 1,011,274.09 977,457.21 
fail ee eee ee ee ere ee eee 2,895,131.29 3,373,069.76 
NE nk ine huh Gare eee Whe OO deb ke een’ 2,123,943.67 2,649,455.14 
Other NOE occceuG erasure cxncwus 1,382,463.59 1,258,256.26 
SNE chitstuarkheoprenkesaeds seis o 1,970,737.25 2,292,062.57 
TE SE Suscheeekthebenspednnees 5. 750,511.78 874,845.34 

TotTaL OpEerRaTING REVENUES....... $128,489,847.11 $128,715,150.01 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures..... $17,295,516.53 $19,287,487.46 
Maintenance of Equipment............... 21,927,548.14 23,396,099.60 
Traffic ... cece eee eseeeeees Riwwewrienss ae 2,479,929.27 2,556,857.51 
Transportation ..cccceccccccccccccccsess 50,754,013.50 55,443,873.12 
Miscellaneous Operations ............... 954,922.06 1,055,085.09 
General .. eee eee eee eee ee 3,760.406.66 4,096,996.90 
Transportation for Investment—Credit.... 2,203.02 7,392.72 
Torat Oreratinc EXxvenses........ $97,170,133.14 $105,829,006.96 
Net REVENUE FROM OPERATIONS............- $31,319,713.97 : $22,886,143.05 
EID: 2 GR A SOT Oe $5,763,689.46  $4,582,292.92 
UNCOESECTIOSCE RBVENURE occ ccccscccccccs 89,821.17 85,042.89 
i es. ern 4,213,018.62 3,407,707.62 
FOURS FAUESEE TG c ic ctsicccccccccencs 780,406.70 839,317.71 
Torat Ormer EXPenses........... $10,846,935.95  $8,914,361.14 
OPERATING INCOME ........cceeeeceeeeeee $20,472,778.02  $13,971,781.91 
NON-OPERATING INCOME: 
Inceme from Lease of Road..-............ $62,096.62 $207,279.84 
Miscellaneous Rent Income.............. 268,967.95 263,558.3 
Income from Rail Leased................ 108,587.05 99,902. 3¢ 
ee pe Pe ee eee ae 2,951.025.54 2,112,894.73 
Income from Funded Securities.......... 632,487.69 888,535.41 
1919 1920 1921 1922 Five Years 
$71,487,000 $55,715,000 $116,646,000 $108,877,000 $363,948,00( 
11,150,000 16,403,000 31,607,000 44,007,000 110,668,000 
16,037,000 20,911,000 36,093,000 39,915,000 118,735,00( 
10,639,900 20,434.000 17,231,000 23,091,000 81,751,00( 
28,191,600 20,873.000 60,379,000 46,688,000 171,072,000 
$137,504,000  $134,336,000 — $261,947,000  $262,578,000 — $846,174,000 








NEW EQUIPMENT 
Sixty-two locomotives, 2,470 new freight cars and three new dining cars 
have been acquired through orders placed last spring. The cost of this equip- 
ment was $8,445,000, and the money was provided partly from current treas- 
ury funds and the remainder from the sale of $6,750,000 Series “X” 5% 
equipment trust certificates, dated April 2, 1923, payable in thirty equal semi- 


Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 








COUMES vosciccvccsccrecccsesesvacsees 463,806.02 652,568.93 
Miscellaneous Income ..........ceeeee0% 3,503.42 14,453.80 
Totat Non-Operatinc INCoMEB..... $4,483,467.45 * $4,239,193.42 

ere TR SI 0c Bh ee cose db calcdeeds $24,956,245.47 $18,210,975.33 
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pEDUCTIONS FROM TOTAL GROSS INCOME: 
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DivIpDEND OF 234% on PREFERRED STOCK 
eG a ee eer 1,500,000.00 











































































































Rent for Leased Roads......++++++++++++ at ET eae tir MISCELLANEOUS APPROPRIATIONS OF INCOME... —— seeeeees 7,252.37 
sene]]2 us RentS acccceccocccoccccces * ls ’ : 
eraely Operated Properties peees 528,304.93 en BALANCE CARRIED TO CREDIT OF 
Interest on Unfunded Debt. ...--.------- 1908 89-26 tiisag— PROFIT AND LOSS.................. $7,323,796.60  $2,019,370.40 
Miscelianeous ‘nco aie ea ; TABLE 2.—PROFIT AND LOSS 
ToTAL DEDUCTIONS OF THIs CLass. . $3,490,687.89 $3,981,794.50 —_ Balance December 31, BSG 6 ic cticscvouseseseresteee $55,440,795.43 
Cretl Beleaee of Income for the Year.... ade tae 
Torat AVAILABLE INCOME......+++sesee+e0: $21,465,557.58  $14,229,180.83 et Miscellaneous Credits........++++++++ eee 7,708,012,96 
Funpvep DEBT.......+++++ we-+ $11,629,788.98 $11,061,795.31 tert 
IeTaREs! om EquIpMENT Semen eecee 85,964.00 914,754.75 — $63,145,808.39 
DivipEND ON SOUTHERN ILWAY—MOBILE 236,008.00 226,008.00 Pro : 
aR ,008. 008. RE ee ee eer rey rr $171,000.40 
anp Onto Stock Tausr Cusrivicares Discount of Securities... .....+.++.s+ss+es 2,913,455.29 
ToraL Depuctions oF Tus Crass.. $12,641,760.98 $12,202,558.06 ——————_ 3, 084,455.69 
BaLANCce OF INCOME OVER CHARGES.......-- $8,823,796.60 $2,026,622.77. Credit Balance December 31, 1922.........sseeseeeseseceees $60,061,352.70 
’ TABLE 3.—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
MENTS i032 9 «i 3i;l2h., 4, CAPITAL STOCK Dies Bisa 
EST $ ’ > vi Ne : ’ . 
TA restmment in Road.........eeeseeeeeees $351,338,736.06 $349,621,233.47 CMM ht areecnte hans dnsapess sees ees $120,000,000.00 $120,000,000.00 
Investment in Equipment..........+++++- 94,940,839.63 90,183,524.90 SNE - tins ainas cha tes usk viwheauwe 60,000,000.00 60,000,000.00 
Total Investment in Road and Equip- Total Southern Railway Company 
SN Bc ela ckutedeeneyewasieden es $446,279,575.69- $439,804,758.37 RE SS et $180,000,000.00 $180,000,000.00 
Cash Deposited in Lieu of Mortgaged Prop- Southern Ry.-Mobile & Ohio Stock Trust 
Oe ca ent cedh sey $456,650.00 $6,800.00 SEY Sag ceva teeg sus sos siuccun 5,650,200.00 650,200. 
MF Fe Physical Property.......... $1,005,461.82 $989,206.59 nasil $5, $5,650,200.00 
INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 35,224,658,76  $35,224,658.76 LONG TERM DEBT: 
— ycliy® st kant ipateehE a Moen I 995936 .072.68 26,307,912.28 Funded Debt (Table 4)..........0.+2000: $239,213,500.00 $237,318,500.00 
ied Me iE PE. 4,448,896.53 4,535,655.53 Equipment Trust Obligations (Table 5)... 22.416,600.00 15,773,800.00 
enasesatantnersainessazeevornns ; °373°143.96 
AdVANCES +++ ee sees ee eere eee ee es ee = Total Long Term Debt............ $261,630,100.00 $253,092,300.00 
Fo rans in tiated eo $69,728,829.06  $69,941,370.53 Total Capital Liabilities............ $447,280,300.00 $438,742,500.00 
Oruer INVESTMENTS: sastinaiae GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS: 
Stocks s.v-seccvsccutcririrtiti sg Megede =a se91345 Grants since July 1, 1914, in aid of Con- 
Wee acini tenaneetbnciebattebnsinbas 193,836.02 421,460.24 Struction .......seeeeeeeeeeeseeeeenes $214,550.34 $84,078.58 
Advances for Purchase of Additional 
Equipment ......cccceecccccecces 5,921,846.50 = .sccceee CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
a eee ,853,503.97 174,381.69 Loans and Bills. Payable. ...........000.- evr e $5,954,270.00 
Tenet Giles Swveeanate eas $3, Traffic and Car Service Balances’ Payable. $2,197,182.80 21003.634.11 
Bancaneiastue wh wins 6,324,020.54 $513,916,517.18 udite ccounts an ages Payable.... 14,956,767.56 14,592,011.2. 
Total. Investments saan $ ey gee Payable aie eaat ra 1,545,733.42 2,399,027.75 
VY SINT ASSE : nterest atured, including interest due 
gon gt 8 $14,158,943.26  $8,097,605.58 January Let os rverirecsecseseresevers 2,816,452.50  — 2,985,380.70 
Sort ME ivcinunsinersne ndrensaee 2,885,448.80 8,475,700.50 Dividends Matured Unpaid........+++++- 6,192.50 820.00 
Loans and bills receivable.........--++--- 29,152.61 867,662.92 Funded Debt Matured Unpaid.........-- 62,833.80 32,589.80 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Receivable —_1,578,482.03 2,720,022.19 Unmatured Dividends Accrued........... 56,502.00 56,502.00 
Balances due from Agents and Conductors 155,170.36 312,615.45 Unmatured Interest Accrued............- 1,907,621.49 1,824,735.32 
Miscallanecus Accounts Receivable........ _ 8,477,471.26 7,006,758.98 Unmatured Rents Accrued.............+ 323,947.33 320,804.96 
Material and Supplies (Table 11)........ 12,374,602.93  13,473,154.76 Expenses Accrued act vouchered.......-. 1,736,242.59 1,490,511.86 
Interest and Dividends Receivable........ 1,052,518.06 1,277,280.99 Other Current Liabilities.......ccccecees 1,348,646.36 1,089,735.58 
Other Current Assets......sccccccccsece 438,664.63 540,526.22 a ae $26,898,092.35  $32,709,963.33 
Taiel Gee Fe... ss oc cicnsicsccs $41,150,453.94 $42,771,327.99 
‘ DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
ote # eg + hal ae ae 951,998.78 $48,836.78 Sundry Deferred Liabilities.............. $1,614,778.08  $1,291,545.53 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Fund.... 879,450.32 1,246,037.33 
- Cash i? under North Carolina Rail- sal siniianaiias UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
roa BEE. 40 05 50000 ¥ 062 eeeesewseoes omy cut a PR Oe eee ee eer Ee $1,899,764.30 $1,251,395.94 
Other Deierred Assets.......+++.+++++-- 74,065.40 86,383.33 Insurance Reserve vss... Se CN 1,279.450.32 1,246,037.33 
peratin Pe Perr ee 1,339,825.61 1,304,255.11 
Total Deferred Assets........+...--- $1,180,509.50  $1,556,257.44 Depreciation accrued ch: ; . 
ee : ail Leased to Other Companies........ 144,144.73 131,268.41 
t neg DEBITS: i aan Equipment Owned ...+...-.-0-seeesee 25,325,088.81 24,674,114.84 
—. remitims an ents paid in $9,821.54 $18,228.58 Equipment Leased from Other Compa- wnaee 
Discount on Funded Debt.............--. 253,715.62 eaepebes A NMG 
Additions and Betterments Expenditures: ahi ak path peck 
ne and Sundry Items in aiintiinte odes sine ‘lotal Unadjusted Credits.......... $35,380,151.98  $31,546,222.77 
pe aps deNa Sadao Skea eanesics ,361,829. 329,108. 
Total Unadjusted Debits............. $4,625,367.07  $3,347,336.80 CORPORATE SURPLUS: 
S > d by it: : Additiors to Property, sine — 39, 1907, 
Securities of the Company, held by it: through Income and Surplus........... $1,809,552.42 $1,754,740.19 
1922 1921 NN SR eee 21,593.18 21,593.18 
Unpledged ..$46,171,200.00 $25,569,200.00 
SD ices . cores 48,014,000.00 Total Appropriated Surplus........ $1,831,125.60 $1,776,333.37 
Totals ...$46,171,200.00 $73,583,200.00 Profit and Loss—Balance.........-..-+0. $60,061,352.70  $55,440,795.43 
RE: UNE Sias. cea tacedueecem $573,280,351.05 $561,591,439.01 Cr $573,280,351.05 $561,591,439.01 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 
(Continued from page 695) Repayments on loans under Section 210 have been made to 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a cer- the amount of $146,397,558. 
tificate for final payment has not been 
received hy the Treasury from the In- 
terstate ommerce Commission. ..... 179,397,093 Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
(3) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has not Last Last 
been received, as stated above....... 81,599,922 Oct.9 Week Year 
Total payments, account of said guaranty....... ein alee seiiw os se 481,497,534 Average price of 20 representative rail- 
(c) Under Section 210 for loans from the revolving fund of , way NR, cil Sabi hea ow aueee svens OOS 59.60 72.35 
$300,000,000 therein provided............ccccccccccee 339,000,667 Average price of 20 representative rail- 
GES aD BH es $828,660,304 way bonds ....... Seer eee eeeee 82.04 81.52 88.65 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


James Williams, assistant treasurer and paymaster of the 
Chicago & Alton with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to treasurer with the same headquarters, succeeding 
H, E. R. Wood, who retired on October 1. 


G. J. Bunting, controller of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of the accounting and treasury departments, with the 
same headquarters. He 
was born at Ports- 
mouth, Va, July 14, 
1881, and entered rail- 
way service in 1900 as 
general accountant for 
the Cashie & Chowan 
in North Carolina, a 
position which he later 
relinquished to become 
associated in an ac- 
counting capacity con- 
secutively with the 
Audit Company of 
New York and the In- 
diana Audit Company, 
in which service he re- 
mained until May, 1909, 
when he was appointed 
examiner of accounts 
for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He 
re-entered railway serv- 
ice on July 15, 1911, as general accountant for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, which 
position he held until March 15, 1913, when he was promoted 
to assistant general auditor. He left the service of this road 
on November 1, 1920, to become assistant director of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in which capacity he was engaged in effecting settlements 
between the carriers and the government for the guarantee 
period until May 15 of the current year when he resigned to 
become controller of the Illinois Central, which position he 
had held until his recent promotion. 





G. J. Bunting 


Operating 


J. W. Brunton, chief clerk to the superintendent of telegraph 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been promoted to superintendent of tele- 
graph, with the same headquarters, succeeding J. M. Walker, 
retired. 


C. E. Green, superintendent of the Des Moines Valley 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Ia., has been promoted to assistant 
to the general manager of the First district, with the same 
headquarters. H. J. Sewell, superintendent of the Southern 
division, with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant to the general manager of the Second 
district, with headquarters at El Reno, Okla. J. A. McDougal, 
superintendent of the Oklahoma division, with headquarters at 
El Reno, Okla., has been appointed superinterident and master 
mechanic of the newly consolidated Oklahoma-Southern 
division, with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. C. G. Smith, 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Trenton, Mo., has been 
transferred to Eldon, Iowa, succeeding J. A. Sullivan, who has 
been transferred to Trenton, Mo. C. F. Redans, trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been transferred 
to Amarillo, Tex., succeeding R. K. Bradford, who has been 
granted leave of absence. F. A. Bogue has been appointed 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Redans. 
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Mechanical 


Don Nott, roundhouse foreman of the Chicago, Burling. 
ton & Quincy with headquarters at Galesburg, IIl., has been 
promoted to assistant master mechanic, with the same head. 
quarters, succeeding H. H. Urbach, promoted. 


P. J. Colligan, master mechanic of the Chicago Terminaj 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with heag. 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power of the Second district, with headquarters a 
El Reno, Okla., succeeding W. J. O’Neill, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of motive power of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 8. C. B. Dailey, master mechanic of the Cedar 
Rapids-Minnesota division, with headquarters at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Colligan. T. W. McCarthy, master mechanic of the 
Kansas division, with headquarters at Horton, Kan., has been 
transferred to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeeding Mr. Dailey. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. W. Sexton has been appointed division engineer of the 
Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. 


A. C, Bradley, division engineer of the Nebraska-Colorado 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Fairbury, Neb., has been transferred to the 
Missouri division, with headquarters at Trenton, Mo., suc- 
ceeding A. C. Shields, whose appointment as engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Denver & Rio Grande Western was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 1. E. F. Manson, 
assistant engineer, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to division engineer of the Nebraska-Colorado 
division, with headquarters at Fairbury, Neb., succeeding Mr. 
Bradley. L. J. Hughes, division engineer of the Chicago 
Terminal division, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
made assistant engineer, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Mr. Manson. J. L. Hayes, division engineer of the 
Illinois division, has been given extended territory to include 
the Chicago Terminal division, the position of division 
engineer of the Chicago Terminal division having been 
abolished. 


Obituary 


W. F. Ryan, formerly stationer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, died in that 
city on September 25 from heart disease. 


H. C. Hilbourne, general agent passenger department of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
in Chicago on October 5 from heart disease. 


Byron F. Hobart, formerly president of the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, which later became the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake railroad of the Union Pacific system, 
died at his home at San Diego, Cal., on October 4. He was 
the grandson of the late Earl of Nottingham and during his 
business career was president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo., and also the First National Bank 
of Springfield. He retired from business activities in 1914. 


L. J. Polk, former vice-president and general manager of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Gal- 
veston, Tex., died at Temple, Tex., on September 30. Mr 
Polk was born on August 14, 1854, at Columbia, Tenn., 
entering railway service in 1874 as a clerk in the general 
freight office of the Atlantic & Great Western at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He subsequently served in various capacities on the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Southern Pacific 
and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, being appointed 
general freight agent on the last named road in November, 
1888. On May 1, 1893, he was appointed general freight 
agent for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and on August 1, 
1896, was promoted to acting general manager. Mr. Polk 
was promoted to general manager in 1897 and in January, 
1902, was elected second vice-president and general manager. 
He retired from railway service in May, 1904. 
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